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Improved Production 
of esters, 
amides, 
ketones, 
peroxides, 
ureides 

and many other 
acid derivatives. 
Available 
carload, 

less carload. 





Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoyl Chloride 
Azelaoy! Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl] Chloride 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
Myristoyl Chloride 
Oleoyl Chloride 
Palmitoyl Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propionyl Chloride 
Sebacoy! Chloride 
Stearoyl Chloride 

and 
others, made to order Send for new booklet 


which describes our 


operation 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 














Aerosol packaging captures 51% 
of the *73,900,000 cologne market 


If your product can be 
brushed, poured, sprayed 
or squeezed, this profitable 
new packaging idea can 
generate sales for you, too! 


Sales of aerosol-packaged colognes 
reached $37,600,000 in 1958—51°% of the 
$73,900,000 total spent on colognes—and 
they’re still increasing at a rate of over 
20% a year. 

The reasons for this success are simple. 
Aerosols deliver the product in a com- 


pletely new form that’s easier, more effec- 


tive and often more economical to use. 
If your product can be brushed, poured, 
sprayed or squeezed, you stand a good 
chance to add new sales appeal—create 


vast, new markets—if you package it in 


an aerosol 


It is not necessary to set up your own 
packaging line to enter this field. A cus- 
tom filler near you has the knowledge and 
equipment to help in every area, from 
planning through production. 

If vou don’t know the name of a custom 
filler, write Du Pont. We'll send you a 
list and include survey data on your mar- 


ket for aerosol products, plus information 


*Freon and combinations of Freon- or F- with numerals are Du Pont's registered trademarks for its fivorinated hydrocarbon propelients 


about Freon* propellents for aerosols. 
“Freon” is preferred by custom fillers and 
is used in more of today’s aerosols than 
any other propellent. Write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘‘Freon” Prod- 
ucts Div. 333, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Best-selling aerosols are powered with 


FREON 


PROPELLENTS 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





SODIUM 


metallic 


one 

metal 
begets 
another 





The alchemist of old tried to transmute one metal produced swiftly and economically with sodium. 
into another. 


Sodium is easy to handle and because of its 
Today...with the aid of metallic sodium... it low melting point can be pumped, piped, metered 
is possible to produce a virgin metal from its salt. into the reactor. One of our experienced Chemi- 
Titanium, hafnium, tantalum...columbium, tho- cal Engineers will be glad to call and discuss with 
rium, zirconium...these and other metals can be you the many advantages of this versatile metal. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new york 17, N.Y. + TULSA « CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO + ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEw YorK 17,N.Y. 
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Now two chemicals-from-anthracite projects are on the griddle. 
Both are planned for eastern Pennsylvania 


Foreign assignment: now a happy hunting ground. CP! com- 
panies become more selective in filling overseas posts .p. 43 


Research can help swing the sale. Purchasing agents spotlight 
importance of vendors’ research in buying decisions ..p. 53 


Needed: more stress on market development. 
planner points up critical growth challenge 


Plastics sales 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


7 MEETINGS 


BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 
Nearly a dozen U.S. and foreign 
firms are pushing hard for shares 
of the expected polyformaldehyde 
resins market. Only Du Pont’s 
Delrin is now in production. 


Ethical-drug makers are groping 
for effective ways to counter 
charges that are still making head- 
lines for Senator Kefauver. 


Philadelphia and Reading Corp.— 
now conspicuously diversified— 
prepares to set up $130-million 
chemicals - from - anthracite - waste 
operation. 


Britain’s biggest chemical compa- 
nies get clean bill of health in mo- 
nopoly probe. One firm cuts prices 
to reduce profits. 


‘Big Three’ successors to I. G. 
Farben are increasing their sales 
at fast rate—their exports climb 
even faster. 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
ENGINEERING 

Process control by computer de- 
buts in B. F. Goodrich Chemical’s 
new Calvert City vinyl chloride 
plant. 


New hydraulic machine produces 
pressures of 1.5 million psi. for 
commercial batch processing. 


2nd St., New York 36, Y. Place of 


requirements. 


43 


of publi cation: 3rd and Hunting Park Ave., 
Second-class postage paid a “Philadelphia Subscription: $3/y 
10 and change of address to Fulfillment Manager, ‘Chemical Week 


Please send Form 3579 to Chemical Week, 330 West 42nd St., 


ADMINISTRATION 

CPI companies are sending fewer 
Americans overseas. Why foreign 
assignments are becoming more of 
a plum for management men. 


RESEARCH 

Purchasing agents tell how vendors’ 
research can help determine who 
gets the order. 


Lab-grown insects are key to two 
new insecticide-testing methods. 


SPECIALTIES 

New market in the wind for fra- 
grance makers. Scented films bid 
for box-office approval. 
TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 
MARKETS 

Serious rosin shortage looms as 
wood rosin production heads into 
decline. Tall-oil rosin output will 
likely increase, but not enough to 
offset shortage. 

‘Emergency’ price hikes under- 
score supply squeeze on phthalic 
and maleic anhydrides. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 
Is the CPI putting enough stress 
on market development? Carbide 
sales planner says no, warns of 
possible dire results. 


PRODUCTION 

Why Hooker will switch to mer- 
cury cells for new chlorine-caustic 
expansion. 


100 BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 


) 1960 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 
Peuctelpnie’ 40. Pa 
Send subscription correspondence 


ear in . 
Please see page 9 for subscription 


New York 36, N. Y. 





IN OUR 
BRITCHES 





AMSCO is first in sales 
because AMSCO 
is first in service. 


Wherever your plant is located, American Mineral Spirits 
Company can deliver solvents right to your door quickly, 
economically. No matter how you order—by the barge, tank 
car, tank wagon, or by the drum—AMSCO’s nationwide net- 
work of refineries, storage terminals, and distributors gets 
the shipment to you fast. 

Along with this unmatched service, AMSCO is first in re- 
search and technical aid. Whatever your solvent needs, spe- 
cify AMSCO. You'll get what you want, where you want it 
(and because there’s no lead in our britches), when you 
want it. 

For more information, just call or write the AMSCO office 
nearest you, or General Eastern Offices, Murray Hill, New 
Jersey. 


MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY —£\ys 


New York « Chicago « Los Angeles 
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most-versatile sugar known 


gree aj ott ses 
Salis po ae ills alli: sibs, 





@ low sweetness e@ soluble, uniform @ free flowing, anti-caking aid 
@ flavor-enhancing @ pigment-absorbing 
@ non-reacting with other ingredients @ fermentation agent 
@ bland, almost tasteless triturate 


Lactose is an amazing sugar with unlimited uses. It can improve your 
present products and help you develop new ones. It can lower your 
costs, simplify your processing. New uses are being discovered for it 
every day. 

Only Western can supply you with all forms of Lactose—five grades, 
ten granulations. Strict chemical and bacteriological specifications and 
a rigid quality control program assure highest quality. 

Take a fresh look at the characteristics of Lactose. One of the grades 
or granulations may help solve a problem you are working on right now. 
For free samples and information, write our Technical Service, Depart- 
ment 20B. (Tell us the applications you are considering.) 


=m » 


Afactose 


«% 
‘ 


WESTERN 
CONDENSING 
COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


World's Largest Producer 
of Lactose-Pure Milk Sugar 


Distributed Nationally by Chemical Department, McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Nose Gets the Message 


The picture on this week’s cover 
calls attention to a story that admit- 
tedly gives off a strong odor — it’s 
supposed to. To dramatize the effect 
sought by producers of scented mov- 
ies, an odor of burning pipe tobacco 
was added to the paper on which the 
Specialties story is printed. 

The tobacco aroma is the brain- 
child of Fragrance Process, Inc., a 
New York firm specializing in the ap- 
plication of scent to printed material. 
Vehicle for this two-pronged assault 
on the senses is a product called 
Color FPC Compound — a jelly- 
like odor concentrate. This material 
may be put onto the page as a color- 
less coating or—with color added—it 
may be applied as printing ink. 

Idea-man Alfred Neuwald, presi- 
dent of Fragrance Process, is con- 
fident that scented printing is on the 
verge of big things. In the past, fra- 
grances of various sorts have been 
used to enhance the impact of direct 
mail pieces, disguise the less-than- 
lovely aroma of newspaper ink. Now, 
scented polyethylene is being used for 
food packaging, magazines are ac- 
cepting scented advertising inserts, and 
seductive scents are being designed 
into point-of-purchase merchandising 
displays. 

With odors as sublime as rose scent 
or as materialistic as new-car smell, 
the company is creating new markets 
for fragrance makers. Scented mov- 
ies are but the most forceful evidence 
that the nose is coming into its own 
as a purchasing influence — which is 
why on this week’s cover, we advise, 
“Smell p. 64.” 


MEETINGS 


Instrument Society of America, 
temperature measurement symposium, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, O., 
March 9-11. 


American Concrete Institute, an- 
nual convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, March 14-17. 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neering, annual conference, Memorial 
Auditorium, Dallas, Tex., March 14- 
18. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers Assn., meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, March 15. 
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VIEWPOINT 
A Lesson from the Reds 


THERE MAY BE DEEP SIGNIFICANCE in last week’s Com- 
merce Dept. report that the value of exports licensed for shipment to 
Communist countries during the last three months of ’59 reached the 
highest level of any quarter in the last eight years (see p. 25). The 
last-quarter total: $30.5 million, up sharply from the $11.4 million 
approved in the third quarter. 

The value of goods licensed for export to Communist countries does 
not bulk large in the total volume of U.S. exports. But this news may 
reveal a trend important to the chemical industry. 

Included in the list of licensed exports are sizable quantities of iso- 
butyl alcohol, sulfur and styrene. Approval of these commodities does 
not signal a change in Commerce Dept. policy; these chemicals are not 
in the department’s mysterious “‘strategic”’ category. 

U.S. government sources believe these increased commodity purchases 
may signify a shift in Soviet policy. Russia has been pressing hard to 
purchase U.S. chemical equipment and technology. Now it may have 
decided to settle for the end-products instead. 

With the limited evidence at hand, it would be foolish to put too 
much weight on this conclusion. Russia and its allies have attempted to 
buy large quantities of chemical products in the past, even though these 
efforts were usually blocked by Commerce. 

Our embargo policy, moreover, is not as effective as Commerce 
would like to think. We are blocking U.S. exports of petrochemical 
know-how, but our European allies have this same know-how (much 
of it from us), and one way or another it is going behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Nevertheless, Communist officials are busily signing pacts that include 
more and more purchases of Western chemicals. If this really is a trend, 
the underlying reason may be more fundamental than the conjectural 
success of the U.S. government’s embargo policy. 

In part, of course, the Soviet bloc’s increasing chemical purchases 
may be simply a fill-in of their temporary shortages. 

But, as someone has said, “If there were no such thing as capitalism, 
Russia would have to invent it.”” The Communists have already had to 
accept such foreign concepts as pricing and interest. It is just possible 
that they are now discovering the virtues of another capitalist myth— 
the value of international trade as an organic part of the economic 
mechanism. They may be learning that it is impossible to exactly 
match output and consumption within a nation or even a limited group 
of nations. And they may be learning that it is sometimes cheaper to 
buy than it is to make. 

If they are, this is a hopeful sign. It means that the Communists 
have another motive to be “good neighbors” with capitalist nations. 

This is obviously a development that we should encourage. But we 
hardly encourage it with our restrictive trade policies. If the hide-bound 
Communists find it possible to alter their dogmas, perhaps we would 
be wise to review our policies—especially in view of their dubious 


success. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Constant search and research by Alcoa makes it pay to 


mix imagination with Alcoa Alununas 


Out in East St. Louis stands the birthplace of new products and product improvements affecting nearly every 
I g 
American industry. There, you’ll find ALCOA operates the only fully equipped laboratory facility devoted to the 
constant development of new forms, grades and uses for alumina, one of nature’s most versatile 
materials. There, ALCOA has developed the variety of types and grades of alumina that have 
made possible—or made better—products ranging from tooth paste to missile nose cones. eo ee | 
° eae, . . CHEAAICALS 
There, exist the facilities and the man power able to adapt the outstanding chemical, me- ‘ itn nase 
chanical, thermal and electrical properties of alumina to your needs. Why not let us tackle 
your problem? Simply describe it in a letter to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS for exciting drama, watch 
Division, 707-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Alcoa Theatre,” alternate 
if 3 - : , ri 0 Mondays, NBC-TV, and “Alcoa 
For finer products, let Alcoa add new dimension to your creative thinking! Presents,” every Tuesday, ABC-TV 
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ELEMENTARY...NOT a 


New CLuPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 

. Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK extensible paper in 
your kraft bags, you solve your breakage problems once and for all 
and multiwalls of CLUPAK extensible paper fill faster, palletize better 
and handle easier. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag order. Use the 
CLuPAK trademark when ordering and look for it on the bags. Only 
then can you be sure the bag paper meets the rigid toughness speci- 
fications established by Clupak, Inc. for your benefit. 





EXTENSIBLE 








Consolidated Freight Classificath 
Guaranteed by ......... ye 








EXTENSIBLE 








*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and satisfying its re 
ifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, 
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FLUID FLOW AND DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 


Picco aromatic plasticizer 


Aromatic Plasticizers, a series of neutral hydrocarbon polymers, are available in 
a range of viscosities and solvent-power. Long experience in a variety of applica- 
tions, including rubber elastomers and various resinous systems, indicates 
Aromatic Plasticizers have performed in primary and in secondary functions. 
They are produced in large quantities which provides uniformity and low cost 
advantages in compounding plasticizing systems. 


Use coupon to obtain literature and samples. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Penna. (CW) 


We would like to test Picco Aromatic Plasticizer for (describe applica- 


The trademark of quality 


tion) ? _ 





PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION si Tite 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA ompany 


Address 
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SPECIFICATION 


Titre 
Titre 
fe) (0) ate ae 


Lovibond Red ...... 


Color 514”* 


Lovibond Yellow .... 
Color Gardner 1933 ... 


Unsaponifiable 


Saponification Value .. 


Acid Value 


Y FEA. as 
Oleic Acid 


lodine Value (WUJS).... 


Refractive Index 


50°C. (Average) .... 


Total Polyunsaturated 
Fatty Acids 


COMPONENT 
FATTY ACIDS 


C14 Myristic 
C16 Palmitic 
C18 Stearic 
C18 Oleic 
C18 Linoleic 
C18 Linolenic 


MACKEY TEST: 


Time to reach 105°C. 


For more information on A. Gross 
fatty acids, send for new edition of 


New uses 
are still being found for 


gee 


x gs she 
~~ da 
* , Vg 
a 


WHITE OLEINES 





GROCO 6 
USP 


GROCO 5L 


Low Linoleic 





2° —5°C. 
36° — 41°F. 


1 max. 


8 max. 

2 max. 

1.0% max. 
199 — 204 
198 — 203 


99.5 min. 
95 max. 


1.4500 


2° —5°C. 
36° — 41°F. 


1 max. 


8 max. 

2 max. 

1.0% max. 
201 — 206 
200 — 205 


99.5 min. 
90 max. 


1.4490 


3.5% max. 


3°C. max. 


37.4°F. max. 


1 max. 


10 max. 


1.5% max. 


198 — 203 
197 — 202 


99 min. 
95 max. 


1.4505 


8° — 10°C. 
46.4°—50.0°F. 


4° —6°C. 
39.2°—42.8°F. 


1 max. 1 max. 


10 max. 10 max. 


1.5% max. 1.5% max. 
198 — 203 198 — 203 
197 — 202 197 — 202 


99 min. 
94 max. 


99 min. 
92 max. 


1.4500 1.4495 


18° — 20°C. 
64.4° — 68°F. 


2 max. 


15 max. 


1.5% max. 
204 max. 
203 max. 


99 min. 
85 max. 


1.4485 














over 
4 hrs. 


over 
4 hrs. 


tp OLA . 

















“Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 


*1” cell for red oils 


Evaluate fatty acids made by A. GROSS—send for samples of: 
ACIDS * COCONUT FATTY ACIDS »« 


12 


VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS * 


a 
itt. 


(a gross 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Factory: Newark, N. J. 
Distributors in principal cities 
Manufacturers since 1837 
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STEARIC ACIDS * RED OILS * WHITE OLEINES * TALLOW FATTY 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS * HYDROGENATED GLYCERIDES 














You can get both services 


‘see 
mew Ot ¥ SOLVAY SOLvay 
eel A, 


METHYLENE , CAtcium 
CHLORIDE |cHtorwe Kd) Paste renee: 





from your local Solvay distributor 


When you order Solvay® products from a Solvay dis- 
tributor’s stock, you get dual service: 

1. Local services . . . quick delivery and personal atten- 
tion to your specific needs that a dependable supplier 
takes pride in giving. 

2. Multiple Solvay services . . . available to all users of 


[ : 

Sodium Nitrite © Caustic Soda * CalciumChloride ¢ Chlorine © Chloroform 
Caustic Potash © PotassiumCarbonate ¢ Sodium Bicarbonate ¢ Soda Ash 
Ammonium Chloride * Methyl Chloride «© Ammonium Bicarbonate ¢ Vinyl Chloride 
Methylene Chloride © Cleaning Compounds e Hydrogen Peroxide © Aluminum 
Chloride « Mutual® Chromium Chemicals * Snowflake® Crystals * Monochloro- 
benzene © Ortho-dichlorobenzene ¢ Para-dichlorobenzene e Carbon Tetrachloride 


llied 
hemical 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SOLVAY branch offices and dealers ore located in major centers from coast to coast. 
Send export inquiries to Allied Chemical International, 40 Rector St., N. Y. 6. 
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Solvay products. 

These multiple Solvay services include technical assist- 
ance on the use, handling and storage of products... 
preparation of special formulations. . . routing aid from 
traffic experts . . . supplying of samples and technical 
literature. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

Please send without obligation: 

(1 Solvay Products Book 

© Location of nearest stock of Solvay products 


Name 





Position 





Company. 
Phone 
Address 
City. 

















Cr AY LAD rR ID DEPENDABILITY 


KEEPS YOUR PRODUCTION ROLLING 


You get a clear track to corrugated boxes when you signal 
Gaylord to start the run. In all lines of industry, Gaylord has a 
well earnéd reputation for delivering the packaging . . . so you 


can package and deliver the goods. . . on schedule. 


Regular corrugated containers in big volume runs, or engineered 
packaging, give your G-Man the green light . . . keep production 


rolling profitably. 


























CG CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION Reet peleers 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 





SULPHUR 


helps 

to create 
Headline 
Products 


DITHIOOXAMIDE 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, recently announced this new building 
block...a chemical that can go in many direc- 
tions to create new and better products. For 
example, the manufacturer suggests applica- 
tions for dithiooxamide and its derivatives in 
the fields of metal sequestrants, pigments, 
Our business is to produce Sulphur organic intermediates and plant growth 
--.to keep adequate supplies on regulators. 


hand at our production units...to A new building block with many potentials 
deliver it in solid form by rail, barge ond ith h ch leale Gul. 
ot dite (0 eeaineds tas to mee ...and as with so many such chemicals, Su 


tank cars, barges,or ships. All of the phur is a key ingredient! 
properties listed below can supply 


both solid and molten Sulphur. TEXAS G U LF SsuU LPHU iad COMPANY 


75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas * Spindletop , Texas * Moss Bluff, Texas + 
Fannett, Texas » Worland, Wyoming « Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 
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TO BRING YOU MORE AND BETTER SPEC/ALTY CHEMICALS... 


Jefferson adds a new plant called Conroe 


To assure you of a continuing reliable and flexible 
source for quality specialty chemicals, Jefferson has 
acquired an existing petrochemical plant in Conroe, 
Texas. The Conroe Specialty Chemical Plant will be 
used initially to speed the flow of newly developed 
products from the Austin laboratory and pilot plant 
facilities into commercial production. 

Your first products to come from Conroe will be 
specialties for the rubber, detergent and polyurethane 
foam industries. Larger scale development of new 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 


processes will be under way immediately. 

This new operation is centrally located among 
Jefferson’s growing Texas facilities . . . almost midway 
between the Austin Laboratories and the Port Neches 
Plant (which will supply raw materials) and only 40 
miles north of the Houston Headquarters. 

For more information about this latest growth step, 
or Jefferson’s many chemicals and services . . . please 
write Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker 
Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


JEFFERSON 
CHEMICALS 
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At home and abroad, chemical firms are boosting capital outlays. 
The trend shows up clearly in individual companies’ capital budgets—e.g., 
Du Pont spent about $175 million last year, plans to spend about $200 
million this year. The Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn.’s annual construction 
survey out this week tells the same story. 





Noteworthy in MCA’s latest survey: cost of projects scheduled 
for early groundbreaking and completion before 62 is $458.5 million, a 
4.6% increase from the “planned” projects total in last year’s survey. 


The over-all increase covers eight significant changes in product 
categories: planned facilities for petrochemicals, up more than threefold, 
to $68.7 million; plastics and resins, up 66%, to $90.8 million; general 
inorganic chemicals, up 54%, to $62.9 million; laboratories, up 19%, to 
$32.6 million; fertilizer chemicals, down 23%, to $31.5 million; general 
organic chemicals, down 24%, to $116.6 million; synthetic fibers, down 
51%, to $29 million; and chemical metals, down 62%, to $7 million. 


Latest on U.S. chemical companies’ overseas expansion: Oronite 
Chemical and British Petroleum reportedly plan to invest more than $25 
million in two plants, one in Britain, one in West Germany. Principal 


products: o- and p-xylene, benzene, ethyl benzene. Construction probably 
will begin by year-end. 





Sohio Chemical Co. is licensing its acrylonitrile process to three 
Japanese producers. Mitsubishi Chemical will put up a 20-tons/day plant, 
and Asahi Chemicals a 15-tons/day plant, if they get government ap- 


proval. The third company hasn’t been identified. The deals are all for 
royalties. 





AviSun Corp. is forging ahead on polypropylene expansion. The 
engineering contract for its new, 100-million-lbs./year plant—estimated 
cost: $30 million—has been awarded to Bechtel Corp. Sites are still under 
consideration. “We’ve narrowed it down to a few possibilities,” says com- 
pany President Chalmer Kirkbride. But it’s likely the plant will be built 
in the Delaware Valley near AviSun’s New Castle, Del., facilities. 





Meanwhile, AviSun is expanding its Port Reading, Pa., plant 
(leased from Koppers) from 20 million to 25 million Ibs./year (CW, Nov. 
14, "39, p. Fa}. 


Phenol and nitrogen chemicals are making growth news. 





e Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, a jointly owned subsidiary of Atlas 
Powder and Standard Oil (Ohio), is starting a $2-million expansion pro- 
gram for ammonia, urea, nitric acid and nitrate facilities at its Lima, O., 
plant. Ammonia capacity will be increased about 25,000 tons/year. 
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e Allied Chemical’s Plastics and Coal Chemicals Division is 
expanding its synthetic phenol plant at Philadelphia. Present capacity— 
estimated at 40 million lbs./year—will be increased about 5 million Ibs., 
with added capacity becoming available late this year. Allied says part 
of the new capacity will be for its caprolactam and phenolic resins, the 
rest for outside sales. 

* 

Parke, Davis & Co. violated the Sherman antitrust act while 
trying to maintain resale prices in non-“fair trade” areas in and around 
Washington, D.C., the Supreme Court ruled this week. By six-to-three 
vote, the justices sent the case back to the trial court for an order barring 
further violations. In the trial court, the company will get another chance 
to fight the charges. Cited as one antitrust violation: pressure on whole- 
salers to refuse to sell to price-cutting retailers. For the dissenters, Justice 
John Harlan protested that the majority’s opinion leaves industry “wholly 
in the dark” on its right to select its customers. 





Nylon-6,6 yarns will get another boost: Chemstrand plans to 
increase “by more than 50%” its capacity for production of nylon-6,6 
tire and carpet yarns and yarns for industrial uses. 





President Edward O'Neil says 90% of nylon yarn currently 
being used in tires is the 6,6 type; he expects this type of nylon to con- 
tinue its hold on the tire-cord market. The company also reports its new 
textured Cumuloft nylon carpet yarn is expected to require production of 
additional nylon-6,6 poundage this year. The expansion will begin imme- 
diately, with substantial gains in production expected by the end of the 
year. 

e 

The already dim outlook for private enterprise in Cuba was 
further darkened late last week by Premier Fidel Castro. In a meeting 
that kicked off Cuba’s new industrialization plan, Castro declared that 
any new private foreign investments entering Cuba must surrender total 
control to the government. He did not spell out what will happen to invest- 
ments that are already there; their fate lies in the hands of the new cen- 
tral planning board (see p. 26). 





Castro plans to go into the chemical business. As part of the 
Agrarian Reform Institute’s $152-million industrial investment program 
for 60, the government will spend $33 million on chemical plants, $4 mil- 
lion on mineral industries, $76 million on iron and steel facilities. 





Funds for Cuba’s industrialization over the next five years are 
expected to come from a 4% deduction from all organized workers 
salaries, as well as from the $100-million credit recently committed by 
the Soviet Union. 


Russia will supply plants, and technicians to set them up. Under 
the trade agreement signed at the same time, Russia will pay for part of 
its sugar purchases with basic commodities, including caustic soda, alu- 
minum, sulfur and fertilizer. 
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Sprayed-on colors bring the rain! 


Attractive, new decorative effects are 
possible now that permanent colors 
can be sprayed onto Duraglas® bot- 
tles. Your product will be seen in its 
best light if it’s in a Duraglas con- 
tainer with the new coloring. 

The sprayed-on colors won’t come 
off. They can be applied to any con- 
tainer of your choice . . . either stock 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 
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bottle or private design. And ACL 
labels or designs may be combined 
with the over-all coloring. 

In a Duraglas package, you can be 
sure, too, that your product will be 
protected. For glass never affects the 
scent or substance of what it contains 
... protects always. 


The finest container, closure, and 


AN (1) PRopucT 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS °* 
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V to glass 


label—the finest sales package — can 
be yours through the Owens-Illinois 
Complete Packaging Approach — 
technical service, product and market 
research and production facilities. 


Call the Owens-Illinois office near- 
est you, or write to Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo 1, Ohio, for complete infor- 
mation for your packaging needs, 


Owens-ILLINoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES - 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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FROM 
ACROLEIN 


0=C-CH-CH-CH-C- 


REACTIVITY 


GLUTARALDEHYDE resembles formaldehyde or ac- 
etaldehyde in reactions with water, alcohols, phe- 
nols, and amines. In addition to expected linear 
derivatives, GLUTARALDEHYDE also exhibits the 
distinctive feature of forming six membered rings 
in a number of reactions. Typical reaction products 
are indicated above. 


SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


GLUTARALDEHYDE can be used to cross-link mate- 
rials containing -OH, —NHR, and —SH functional 
groups and, in this way, has proved useful in tan- 
ning leather, in shrink-proofing rayon, and for 
insolubilization of gelatin, casein, starch, and poly- 


GLUTARIC ACID 
PENTANEDIOL 
VALEROLACTONE 
‘““POLYACETALS”’ 


PYRIDINE 
PIPERIDINES 


PENTANEDIIMINES 


vinyl alcohol. Other potential applications include 
textile crease-proofing, use in paper and paint man- 
ufacture to impart water insensitivity, silver plat 

ing (reducing agent), and in the plastic-resin fields. 


AVAILABILITY 


Development quantities of GLUTARALDEHYDE are 
available. Your letterhead request will bring you 
additional information and a sample of GLUTAR- 
ALDEHYDE for your research. Please address your 
inquiries to: 


Product Development Department 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
Shell Chemical Company 
110 West 5lst Street, New York 20, N_Y, 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Atlanta « Chicago « Cleveland « Detroit * Houston « los Angeles » Newark « New York « 


N CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, limited, Montreal « Tor 


ee 
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Fruehauf Tank-Trailers Make Your Hauls 


MORE PROFITABLE! 





5 


Fruehauf stainless steel Tank-Trailers are scientifically 
designed to haul resins and solvents, acids, flammable 
chemicals, petro-chemicals, petroleum and other liquids. 
Capacities range from 3,000 to 8,000 gallons. Lighter 
weight, corrosion-resistant stainless tanks will haul up 
to 700 gallons more payload than comparable-sized 


Fruehauf Chemical Tanks steel units. 
Carry Bigger Loads At Less Cost 


A full, working knowledge of the specialized needs of 
professional chemical haulers has enabled Fruehauf 
engineers to produce versatile, high-capacity units 
able to carry practically any powdered or liquid 
chemical on the market today. 


It’s no wonder professionai haulers are finding that, 
dollar-for-dollar, Fruehauf Tank Transports are their 
best profit buy! Versatility . . . dependability . 


‘ “Airslide”* pneumatic-pressure Tank-Trailers are designed for 
safety ... higher profits . . . all these advantages are more economical bulk transportation, plus faster handling of 


designed into a Fruehauf unit! powdered chemicals and other bulk commodities. Unloading 
rate of ‘‘Airslide” units depends on commodity, but 120 barrels 
of cement may be unloaded in 36 minutes! 


*"' Airslide''—Trademark, Fuller Company 


For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest Builder Of Truck-Trailers! 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10948 Harper Avenue ° Detroit 32, Michigan 


I'd like full information on Fruehauf Bulk Transports 


RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 


| Aluminum [| Steel [| Stainless [| “Airslide”’ 


Name —— 
(Please Print) 
Company 


Address 


<n le — 
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Softness sold this towel... 


4 


and CARBIDE’s 
amines 

gave it 

that softness 


Textile softeners, based on CARBIDE’s 
amines, give linens and cottons the softness 
that makes them sell. And, with the com- 
plete selection of amines available from 
Union Carbide, you can make textile soft- 
eners that give the right kind of softness for 
best sales appeal in finished goods. Cationic 
mill-softeners, prepared by fatty acid 
esterification or amidification of CARBIDE’S 
amines, offer a full range of softening effects. 


Here are seven amines for your evaluation: 


Triethanolamine 
Diethanolamine 
N-Aminoethyl Ethanolamine 
N-Methy] Diethanolamine 
Diethylene Triamine 
Dimethylamino Propylamine 


Diethylamino Propylamine 


Remember, whether you need amines... 
UcOoN textile lubricants . . . anti-foaming 
agents for scouring and mercerizing .. . 
water-insoluble solvents to achieve deeper * 
and fuller shades in dyeing . . . monomers 
for fiber syntheses . . . ethanolamines and 
TERGITOL nonionic surfactants for deter- 
gents . . . or other organic chemicals for 
finishing agents and lubricants . . . you'll 
find them at CARBIDE. With more than one 
hundred CARBIDE textile chemicals to 
choose from, you can take advantage of the 
increased savings of bulk buying in mixed 
tank car and mixed tank truck lots, or 
mixed carload lots in drums. 

For information and help from experi- 
enced Technical Representatives, call your 
nearest CARBIDE sales office or write to: 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Room 
328, Department HW, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


The terms “Tergitol’’, “Ucon” and ‘Union 
Carbide” are registered trade marks of UCC. 
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‘Polyformaldehyde’ Sales: How Steep a Climb? 


50 





if price—now 88¢/lb. —rapidly falls 
toward 40¢/Ib., market could rocket. 














Projected consumption (million pounds/year) 


if price drops slowly, consumption 
will grow at more gradual pace. 





New Question 


The chart above sketches an 
“either-or” situation that is tantalizing 
potential producers of polyformalde- 
hyde — a bustling young plastic that 
threatens to compete with zinc, alu- 
minum and brass as well as molding 
and extrusion resins. By this week a 
dozen companies all over the world 
were moving closer to production of 
formaldehyde-based high polymers. 

The world’s only commercial pro- 
ducer now is Du Pont, whose new, 
$40-million Delrin plant at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has an initial capacity 
of 12 million lbs./year. This plant 
is reported to be in full production, 
offering both molding and extrusion 
grades in 14 colors. 

Du Pont has just dropped the price 
to 88¢/lb. in truckload quantities for 
natural colored resin; the development 
price was 95¢. And plastics industry 
sources anticipate that the price—tied 
to the low cost of formaldehyde — 
will continue to decline. 


in Plastics 


Meanwhile, various U.S. and for- 
eign companies have plans for this 
highly crystalline thermoplastic. Its 
attractive properties: high tensile 
strength, “infinite” fatigue life, ease 
of fabrication, low moisture absorp- 
tion, and high resistance to corrosion. 

European Research: It’s known that 
in England, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries was deep in work on polyoxy- 
methylene resins a few years back. 
But the company has been very quiet 
on this score recently. 

In West Germany, three successor 
companies of the old, prewar I. G. 
Farben combine reportedly are forg- 
ing ahead on their own. First of the 
three expected to take the wraps off 
its products: Badische Anilin- & 
Soda-Fabrik, while both Farbwerke 
Hoechst and Farbenfabriken Bayer 
are said to be in advanced stages of 
development on these resins. 

A BASF process for high-purity 
formaldehyde — key to production 





of the crystalline polymer — is de- 
scribed in a new German patent ap- 
plication. 

But perhaps even closer to com- 
mercial production, and reportedly 
extremely enthusiastic about the prop- 
erties of its product, is the Nether- 
lands firm of Staatsmijen (Limburg). 
This company is said to have a prod- 
uct quite similar to Delrin. 

And a new synthetic formaldehyde 
resin, developed at Japan’s Kyoto 
University, is reportedly being readied 
for production (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Feb. 27). This resin is 
described as entirely different from 
Delrin, having larger molecules and 
higher heat-stability than other for- 
maldehyde-derived resins. 

Recently, reports have been flow- 
ing out of Japan regarding both poly- 
acetaldehyde and _ polypropionalde- 
hyde, logical offshoots of polyformal- 
dehyde. These materials, however, are 
said to be unstable and rubbery. 

A French firm reportedly studying 
polyformaldehydes: St. Gobain. 

Watching and Waiting: While some 
of these companies have gone a long 
way in development work, European 
firms will likely wait and see how Du 
Pont fares with its product. And here 
at home, the key to other companies’ 
plans rests on both patents and prices. 

Consensus is that Du Pont can af- 
ford to — and probably will — move 
slowly. Du Pont foresees a market in 
hundreds of machine, hardware and 
industrial items by 1965, is expected 
to keep the price somewhere near 
80¢/Ib. 

Du Pont predicted some months 
ago that, by 1964, auto makers will 
use about 2 Ibs. of Delrin resin per 
car — in door handles, fuel pumps 
and instrument housings—a 12-mil- 
lion-lbs./year market. It also foresees 
75% of Delrin’s market in replace- 
ment of metals, only 10% derived 
from victories over other plastics. 

On the other hand, polyformalde- 
hyde, like many other plastics, burns 
and is unstable to ultraviolet light— 
possible sales-limiting factors. 

One U.S. firm that has expressed 
great interest in polyoxymethylene is 
Reichhold Chemicals (White Plains, 
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N.Y.). Reichhold—a major producer 
of formaldehyde and various resins— 
is impressed by the plastic’s “unusual 
strength characteristics.” The company 
admits to “a certain amount of work” 
in polyformaldehyde, but is not en- 
thusiastic about the present price. 
“But at 85¢/lb. the market wouldn't 
have to be large to be self-supporting,” 
says an RCI man, “and ultimately 
the cost of high-purity formaldehyde 
could be brought down.” 

Other U.S. companies do not admit 
to specific interest in, or development 
work on, such polymers; but leading 
producers of formaldehyde — e.g., 
Monsanto, Celanese, Commercial 
Solvents, Heyden Newport and Allied 
Chemical — doubtless are following 
polyformaldehyde progress with con- 
siderable interest. 

Du Pont says it has three kinds of 
patents on Delrin, of which the key 
one (U.S. 2,768,994, issued in Oct. 
*56) describes the MacDonald process 
for producing a high-molecular-weight 
polymer having high thermal stability. 
Du Pont has a formidable array of 
patents in this field, but this wouldn’t 
necessarily bar the entrance of other 
companies. 

Du Pont may be more optimistic 
about market growth than its public 
statements indicate. Although the 
Delrin plant was stated to have 12- 
million-lbs./ year capacity, it probably 
could be readily expanded—possibly 
to as much as 50 million Ibs./year. 

If this is so, it bodes well for ulti- 
mate lowering of price. Prospective 
producers will not be slow to visualize 
how a significantly lower price tag 
could boost consumption. 


Drugmakers Rally 


The U.S. pharmaceutical industry 
—which took another beating in last 
week’s sessions of the Kefauver sub- 
committee hearing in Washington— 
is still seeking a means of self-defense 
against what its leaders regard as a 
“smear” attack. 

So far, the nation’s ethical-drug 
producers haven't hit on any sure-fire 
move to counter the “bad press” 
they’ve been getting out of these ses- 
sions. They tend to shun the sug- 
gestion that came last week from a 
West Coast advertising agency execu- 
tive: pharmaceutical companies should 
tell their story to the public via con- 
sumer advertising. 


Industry executives raised these 
points against that suggestion: (1) such 
advertising “might short-circuit the 
vital doctor-patient relationship; (2) 
its cost might have to be added to 
the price of each product. 

Piecemeal Defense: Various tactics 
are being tried as partial defenses. 
Pharmaceutical executives have been 
accepting speaking engagements more 
readily than in past years, using ap- 
pearances before civic and profes- 
sional groups to explain the workings 
of competition, research and profits 
in their industry. 

Companies have been sending their 
public relations staff members, in 
shifts, to attend sessions of the Ke- 
fauver hearing. Aim: to build into 
each company’s over-all public rela- 
tions plans a buttress against attacks. 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Assn. is preparing a questions-and- 
answers pamphlet that will be distrib- 
uted to doctors, dentists and libraries. 
The pamphlet will be sold to com- 
panies for distribution to their em- 
ployees. 

But the industry’s spokesmen, doing 
their best to stem the onslaught in the 
hearing sessions, have often been un- 
prepared for what PMA Chairman 
William Graham calls the “wild and 
irresponsible charges” of the subcom- 
mittee’s staff. Graham is president of 
Baxter Laboratories (Morton Grove, 
Tll.). 

Half-Night Hassle: In last week’s 
set-to—which included one session 
that lasted until nearly 2 a.m.—in- 
dustry leaders tangled with Senator 
Kefauver over whether drug prices 
are too high, and whether the industry 
is really competitive. 

Austin Smith, president of PMA, 
contended that drugmakers need 
higher profits than many other manu- 
facturers, if they are to make the re- 
search gamble worthwhile and provide 
a cushion against rapid obsolescence 
and other hazards of a highly com- 
petitive business. 

Perhaps industry’s most cogent 
argument is that, even if producers’ 
profits were wiped out completely, 
savings to consumers would amount 
to only 3-4¢ on the dollar. And this 
would eliminate drugmakers’ margins 
for experimenting and taking risks. 
Consumers, industry declares, would 
be the losers, because life-saving— 
and money-saving—drugs now in the 
offing would never reach production. 


WIDE WORLD 
Glen Alden's List wants to line up 
chemical customer for idle coal mine. 


Ambitious Plan 


Now two proposals for producing 
chemicals from eastern Pennsylvania’s 
anthracite coal reserves are in plan- 
ning stages. Pushing these projects 
are Philadelphia and Reading Corp. 
and Glen Alden Corp., the two largest 
producers of anthracite. Prime motive: 
to create new markets for their an- 
thracite, sales of which have slumped 
drastically in recent years. 

Both projects figured in the news 
last week: 

e Glen Alden’s Chairman A. A. 
List disclosed that his firm is nego- 
tiating with “a major chemical com- 
pany” on a proposed project near 
Wilkes-Barre. The chemical company 
would put up a $15-million plant to 
utilize the carbon content of coal from 
Glen Alden’s currently idle Loomis 
colliery at Nanticoke. Glen Alden 
would supply the coal—about 350,000 
tons/year for processing, and an addi- 
tional 150,000 tons/year for genera- 
tion of the electrical power that would 
be needed. 

e Philadelphia and Reading’s Pres- 
ident Howard Newman says his com- 
pany intends to press ahead on its 
proposed power and chemicals com- 
plex for the Pottsville area (CW Busi- 
ness Newsletter, Feb. 6). P&R has 
formed a new subsidiary, Reading 
Chemical Corp.; is looking for “a top- 
grade chemical executive with a 
proved record of success in this field” 
to head up the new company; and is 
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P & R's Newman seeks qualified chief 
for new coal-chemicals subsidiary. 


for Anthracite 


“proceeding as rapidly as is consistent 
with sound practice toward the day 
when we can let contracts for engi- 
neering and construction.” Principal 
products: synthesis gas, calcium car- 
bide, acetylene, and derivatives. 

Glen Alden’s announcement nat- 
urally started a guessing game as to 
which chemical company is involved 
and what products are under consider- 
ation for the Nanticoke project. The 
coal tonnages mentioned could feed 
a large — say, 400-tons/day am- 
monia plant. Such a plant — with 
additional units for producing other 
nitrogen derivatives — might cost 
something like $15 million. But, of 
course, other operations might also 
jibe with the figures given. 

Glen Alden—under economic pres- 
sure to make use of its anthracite be- 
cause idle properties are taxed at the 
same rate as deposits being worked— 
says the chemical company insists on 
anonymity at this time. Harry Brad- 
bury, president of Glen Alden’s coal 
division, has said this much about 
the proposal: 

The processes that would be used 
have already been proved feasible; 
further tests, on a larger scale, are 
now under way. Coke could be used 
for the operation, but right now an- 
thracite has a price advantage. 

The plant would abut the Susque- 
hanna River, which would provide 
processing water. 
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Ahead: Spurt in Sales to Soviets 


Soviet Russia and its European 
satellites are redoubling their efforts 
to buy U.S. goods and technology, 
including chemicals, chemical proc- 
esses and chemical equipment. Object 
of the Reds’ purchasing drive is to get 
material that will help them meet the 
growing pressure for consumer goods, 
while not running the propaganda risk 
of buying actual finished products 
with a “Made in U.S.A.” label. 

This is the conclusion U.S. trade 
analysts and export control officials 
have drawn from recent exports to 
the Communist bloc and applications 
for licenses to supply future exports. 

While exports to the satellites did 
not rise appreciably during 1959 — 
remaining at about $110 million— 
exports to the U.S.S.R. jumped to an 
estimated $10 million. The yearly 
average over the previous three years 
was about $3.5 million. The bulk of 
this increase came in the last quarter, 
as Intertex Corp. began making the 
first shipments on its $30-million tex- 
tile plant deal (CW Business News- 
letter, Nov. 28, ’59). 

This year, U. S. sales both to Rus- 
sia and to the satellites may jump 
10-20%. 

Export Swells: One indicator of the 
coming export upturn: during the last 
quarter of °59, the Commerce Dept. 
licensed $30.5 million worth of goods 
for shipment to the Soviet bloc—the 
highest total in eight years. During the 
previous quarter, shipments worth only 
$11.4 million were licensed, and this 
included equipment sales at the U.S. 
tair in Moscow. 

Besides the $17 million in equip- 
ment and technology for the Intertex 
plant, the fourth-quarter list includes 
isobutyl alcohol, valued at $746,000, 
for the Soviet Union; $690,000 worth 
of sulfur for Czechoslovakia; and 
$420,750 worth of styrene monomer 
for the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, Commerce gave ad- 
vance approval for sales of millions 
of dollars in technology. If the in- 
terested U.S. companies win the con- 
tracts away from their European com- 
petitors, Commerce will license ex- 
ports of technology for plants in such 
fields as plastics, pulp and paper, tire 
cord, manufactured gas, phosphoric 
acid, fertilizer and textiles. 

Government officials make it clear 


that, while these mounting figures may 
signal a shift in Soviet policy, they do 
not reflect a change in U.S. policy 
(see p. 7). In the fourth quarter, 
for example, applications for exports 
worth $1.4 million were rejected. In- 
cluded: fluorinated hydrocarbons, syn- 
thetic rubber, borax, polyethylene, 
molybdenum concentrates, ethylene 
glycol, ethylene oxide, maleic and 
phthalic anhydrides. 

U.S. curbs on exports to Commu- 
nist nations, although they are con- 
stantly being reviewed and rejuggled 
on an item-by-item basis, have not 
been generally liberalized since the 
fall of °58. At that time, the US. 
went part way along with the NATO 
powers and Japan in easing restric- 
tions. 

Earlier this year, this group’s 
Coordinating Committee (COCOM), 
which sets the multilateral controls, 
again eased up on many items, in- 
cluding chemicals and minerals. But 
the U.S. did not go along, further 
widening the gap between US. policy 
and that of its allies. 

The big increase in orders, there- 
lore, is entirely accounted for by items 
that have been readily available to 
Communist buyers in the past, but 
have had few takers. 

Good Pickings: Meanwhile, west- 
ern European producers of chemicals 
and equipment continue to benefit 
from U.S. companies’ handicap in 
dealing with the Communist bloc. 

The Federation of British Indus- 
tries, for example, has just signed its 
second trade agreement with East 
Germany, calling for an exchange of 
goods in each direction worth some 
$19.6 million during ’60. One of 
the first shipments from the U.K. will 
be a  40,000-tons/year ethylene 
plant, which will be provided (along 
with engineering) by Humphreys & 
Glasgow Ltd. and Petrocarbon De- 
velopments Ltd. Other sizable chemi- 
cal deals—e.g., know-how for a poly- 
ethylene plant — are expected to fol- 
low, as part of East Germany’s efforts 
to double chemical output during the 
next five years. 

Under another new pact, Italy will 
supply Russia with chemical and 
petrochemicals equipment, synthetic 
rubber, man-made fibers, textiles, and 
pharmaceuticals. 
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German Exports Rise 


West Germany’s “Big Three” chemi- 
cal producers are still pacing the 
country’s rapid chemical growth, with 
exports providing a hefty push. 

For Farbenfabriken Bayer, West 
Germany’s largest producer, sales 
jumped 22% in 1959, to $585 mil- 
lion. Exports spurted 26%, now ac- 
count for about 43% of sales. Bayer’s 
biggest sales increase was in plastics 
and materials for plastics production 
— their volume rose 30%. This year, 
Bayer’s tonnage output is expected to 
rise 10% as new facilities come on- 
stream. 

Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik 
holds second place, having increased 
sales 17.6%, to $540 million, in ’59. 
Exports were up 20%, to $205.2 mil- 
lion — 38% of sales. 

Farbwerke Hoechst also registered 
a 17.6% gain, to $529 million. Ex- 
ports — 32.4% of the total—were up 
22.9%. 

Sales of the entire West German 
chemical industry increased an aver- 
age of 13% in 59. 

New investments will help keep the 
big I. G. Farben successors growing. 
Last year each spent $60 million on 
capital expenditures. This year Bayer 
plans to spend $72 million, BASF, 
$71.4 million, and Hoechst, $78.6 mil- 
lion. 


‘Guidance’ for Industry 


The cause of free enterprise in 
Cuba took another body blow last 
fortnight when the government de- 
cided to tuck all private business 
under the wing of a new “central 
planning board.” 

The new unit, to be headed by 
Premier Fidel Castro, will guide com- 
panies along the prescribed channels 
of the planned economy that seems to 
be developing at breakneck speed. 
Exactly how it will work is still as 
unclear as many of the other regula- 
tions the government has been grind- 
ing out in its one-year existence. 

At the same time, in a separate 
decree, the Cabinet ordered that all 
pharmaceutical products sold in Cuba 
must be packaged or repackaged lo- 
cally for consumer sale. This will hit 
European producers exporting to Cuba 
harder than it will U.S. pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. Most U.S. drug com- 
panies that make significant sales to 
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Cuba do so through local subsidiaries, 
which usually do their own packaging 
and sometimes compounding. 

But even local packagers have been 
feeling the economic crimp. To pre- 
serve foreign exchange, Cuba has 
clamped down on imports. This has 
caused a shortage of bottles, vials and 
other packaging materials. 


U.K. Monopoly Probe 


Britain’s fast-growing and highly 
concentrated chemical fertilizer indus- 
try has come out of a Monopoly Com- 
mission investigation with an almost 
clean bill of health. 

The industry is dominated by three 
big companies — Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd., Fisons, Ltd., and 
Potash Ltd. The commission, set up 
in 1948 to probe monopolies in in- 
dustry, finds that the degree of mo- 
nopoly in various segments of the 
chemical fertilizer industry does not 
act against the public interest. 

But the report alleges that profits 
made in the past by Fisons have been 
too high. 

In 1957-58 Fisons supplied about 
43% of total British superphosphate 
sales, 40% of basic slag sales, 43% 
of sales of compound fertilizers in- 
cluded in the inquiry, and was ICI’s 
chief customer for ammonium sulfate 
and Potash Ltd.’s chief customer for 
potash used in making potassium com- 
pounds. 

The report prompted the immediate 
statement by Fisons’ chairman, Sir 
Clavering Fison, that the company 
was Satisfied with the findings, and 
that during the past two years Fisons 
had trimmed prices so that profits 
are in line with recommendations. 

The report notes that Potash Ltd 
— with 76% of the U.K. potash mar- 
ket in 1957-58—has a monopoly po- 
sition in channeling French, West 
German and Spanish imports. It says 
that recent results of competition from 
East Germany indicate that U.K. buy- 
ers would benefit from still more com- 
petition. It urges the government to 
work with ICI and Fisons in develop- 
ing a stronger bargaining position with 
overseas potash producers. 

ICI emerged from the inquiry un- 
scathed, even though this company and 
a subsidiary, Scottish Agricultural In- 
dustries, supplied about 74% of total 
nitrogen fertilizers sold in Britain dur- 
ing 1957-58. 


Coal-to-Oil Shift 


Japan’s burgeoning petrochemical 
industry last week learned that it’s 
going to gain an important new mem- 
ber. Ube Kosan — a major coal pro- 
ducer — revealed plans to convert 
half of its fertilizer capacity to the use 
of petrochemical feedstock. 

If it gets government approval, Ube 
will spend $22 million on the pro- 
gram: The company plans to produce 
21,000 tons/year of ethylene, 20,000 
toris of polyethylene, and 5,000 tons of 
polypropylene. Contract negotiations 
are under way with Scientific Design 
and Montecatini. 

Feedstock will come from Maruzen 
Oil’s Matsuyama refinery. 

Meanwhile, Japan’s already-estab- 
lished petrochemical producers are 
boosting their stakes in the industry. 
Mitsui Chemical, which spent only 
about $600,000 on capital investments 
in 1959, plans to spend some $5 mil- 
lion this year. It is about to hike 
polyvinyl chloride production this 
spring by 375 tons/year to a total 
output of 1,240 tons. Mitsui also plans 
to go into bisphenol production, under 
a license from Hooker, pending gov- 
ernment approval. 

Toyo Rayon, another member of 
the Mitsui “zaibatsu” boosted capital 
investments from $22.5 million in fis- 
cal ’58 to $40 million in fiscal ’59. It 
is now building a_ 13.5-tons/day 
nylon plant at Okazaki. 

Mitsubishi Chemical doubled capi- 
tal expenditures, from $4 million in 
"58 to $8 million in ’59. Last Novem- 
ber, Mitsubishi completed a $1.5-mil- 
lion expansion of its acrylonitrile plant. 
bringing total output up to 900 tons/- 
month. Now it will invest $4 million 
in a second 900-tons/month acrylo- 
nitrile plant, under a technical licens- 
ing agreement with Sohio. 

Also slated to go onstream: a 500- 
tons/month diethylhexanol plant and 
a 150-tons/month isobutanol plant. 
Both will use propylene supplied by 
Mitsubishi Petrochemical. 

U.S. participation in Japan’s petro- 
chemical growth has thus far been 
limited primarily to providing tech- 
nology — largely because of the gov- 
ernment’s policy against allowing for- 
eign control of Japanese industry. 
That policy is now changing in re- 
sponse to the government’s desire to 
build up industry and go after export 
markets (CW, Feb. 6, p. 19). 
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COMPANIES 


United Carbon Co. is building a $2.5-million office 
building and laboratory just outside Houston, Tex. 
Research personnel and most of the company’s operat- 
ing units will be located on the 32-acre site. 

a 

Dayton Rubber Co. (Akron, O.) plans to acquire 
assets of Metal Hose and Tubing Co. (Dover, N.J.), 
rubber hose manufacturer with its own line of reusable 
steel and brass fittings. Consummation of the agree- 
ment is expected this month. 

e 

Walter H. Hindle, Inc., is the name of a new chemical 
and textile consulting company; offices will be in New 
York. The firm has been retained by Air Reduction Co., 


as consultant on development of polyvinyl alcohol 
fiber. 


EXPANSION 


Ethylene Oxide: Union Carbide Canada, Ltd., has 
embarked on a multimillion-dollar expansion of its 
Montreal East plant. Capacity for producing ethylene 
oxide and derivatives will be doubled; on completion 
(in the first quarter of 1961), the plant will be one of 
Canada’s largest chemical complexes. Polyethylene 
expansion (begun in 1959) at this location is slated 
for completion late this year. 

* 

Inorganic Chemicals: Vitro Chemical Co. (Salt Lake 
City) will close its Canonsburg, Pa., plant and trans- 
fer equipment and production to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Object: to expand research and production. Inorganic 
chemicals (including nickel salts) produced at Canons- 
burg will be added to the line of thorium and rare- 
earth chemicals, magnesium alloy and polishing oxides 
produced at Chattanooga. 

e 

Aromatics: Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (Hous- 
ton, Tex.) will add a 2,000-bbls./day aromatics unit 
to its Bay Petroleum Co. refinery (Chalmette, La.). The 
new installation will include a catalytic reforming unit, 
extraction plant, and facilities for separation and dis- 
tillation of aromatics. Completion target: spring ’61. 

e 

Liquid Asphalt: Imperial Oil, Ltd. (Edmonton, 
Alta.), is constructing a 100,000-bbls./year liquid 
asphalt plant to be completed by June. The $210,000 
venture supplements the company’s 280,000-bbls. /year 
plant for solid asphalt completed last year. 

+ 

Refractories: Electro Refractories & Abrasives Corp. 
(Buffalo, N.Y.) has approved a $250,000 expansion and 
$90,000 modernization program for its plant at Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y. This will be the first phase of a three-year, 
$550,000 program. 
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Paper: Bowaters Mersey Paper Co. has budgeted 
$3.5 million to be spent over the next three years for 
modernization of the electrical system of the Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, plant. Newsprint capacity: 150,000 
tons/year. Project plans have been completed by 
Bowaters Engineering and Development, Inc. (Calhoun, 
Tenn.) The new system will be served by a 66,000- 
kva. substation to be built by Nova Scotia Power 
Commission. 


FOREIGN 


Tetracycline/India: Its patent dispute with the gov- 
ernment’s Hindustan Antibiotics resolved (CW, Feb. 
13, p: 23), Pfizer is going ahead with construction of 
a tetracycline plant. A subsidiary, Pfizer-Dumex, is 
handling the project. Reported cost: $1.5 million. Out- 
put: 5 tons/year. There will be no Indian participation 
in the project. This marks a change from usual arrange- 
ments for foreign ventures in India. 

e 

Melamine/England: American Cyanamid’s English 
subsidiary will build a 6-million-lbs./year melamine 
plant, due onstream early next year at its Gosport site. 

. 

Potash/Israel: Israel’s Dead Sea Works plans to 
raise potash production to 500,000 tons/year, and is 
considering production of industrial-grade potash and 
table salt. The increased output will be aimed at Asian 
and African markets. 

o 

Caustic Soda, Chlorine/Vietnam: Lien Phat Hang, 
a Taiwan-Vietnamese firm, will invest more than 
$500,000 in a plant in South Vietnam to produce 
caustic soda, chlorine, hydrochloric acid and bleaching 
powder. 

e 

Polyethylene/Denmark: A_ 10,000-tons/year poly- 
ethylene plant and units to produce raw materials for 
synthetic rubber will be built at the Maersk refinery 
near Copenhagen. Tariffs on these products will be 
raised from 0-5% to 10%. 

- 

Refinery/Panama: Refineria Panama SA, a joint 
venture of Continental Oil Co. and National Bulk 
Carriers, will build Central America’s first oil refinery, 
a $30-million unit to go up on Payardi Island, Panama, 
near Colon. 

a 

Polyethylene/Netherlands: Dutch State Mines plans 
to triple polyethylene capacity, and is reported negoti- 
ating a contract with Esso to supply light naphtha for 
feedstock. 

* 

Paint/Netherlands: Ferro Corp. will build a second 
plant in Holland to produce paints and enamels for the 
ceramic and plastic industries. 
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IDEAS IK 


MHI’s Tech Service/Custom Reaction Team 
Can Link Your Ideas to a Process Reality 


It’s happening every day! Processors — like yourself 
— who suspect that hydrides might solve a problem 
or boost process efficiency call on MHI. With unparal- 
leled experience in the field of hydride chemistry, 
MHI technical service engineers can give you fast 
and accurate answers based on the most up-to-date 
information. If this initial evaluation indicates your 
idea can be linked to a reality — MHI’s Custom 
Reaction service can prove the point through pilot 
plant experimentation. 

Just recently, for example, MHI has turned inspira- 
tion into profit for a group of thoughtful steroid chem- 
ists. Confronted with the idea that perhaps the excep- 
tional selectivity of one of the hydrides could solve 
the problem of specific functional group reductions 


in coddled complex molecules, MHI proved that 
lithium aluminum hydride was indeed the answer. 

Perhaps you've got a hydride idea. Why not discuss 
it with an MHI technical service engineer? If it has 
merit, you can call on MHI’s custom reaction team 
to develop it to a profitable process reality for you 
at surprisingly low cost! 


Contact MHI technical service! 


Information is readily available concerning: Calcium 
Hydride + Lithium Aluminum Hydride + Potassium 
Borohydride * Sodium Aluminum Hydride +» Sodium 
Borohydride * Sodium Hydride Oil Dispersion + Titan- 
ium Hydride + Zirconium Hydride 


PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


35 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


-———— 


One of these bright beauties should look very nice on your rail 


siding, with its sparkling new color scheme. The contents are 
good, too — Frontier quality-controlled 73% liquid caustic soda, in 
this case, or muriatic acid, chlorine, or chlorinated solvents if you 
prefer. You can count on prompt shipments over uncongested 
routes from Frontier, newest of Mid-America’s basic producers— 
and friendly service before and after the sale. We also make quick 
deliveries of all products to many off-rail points via Frontier’s 


own highway truck-trailer fleet. We shall welcome your inquiry. 
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FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AN 


division 
VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 545 WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Bus DISCOVER, 


You can discover them by the score—new worlds of 


exciting products made from Sinclair petrochemicals. 


For example, a new rope made from Sinclair propylene is 
so light it floats. Yet it can secure a tanker in a hurricane. 


The Sinclair Organization is proud of its reputation for 
performance. Sinclair plants built to supply requirements 


ONLY one NEW WO 
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/’ 
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of chemical users have gone on stream in advance of 
scheduled completion date with products substantially 
exceeding customers’ specifications —a direct benefit to 
the chemical manufacturer. 


For prompt, dependable supplies of the finest petrochem- 


icals available—see 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Tighter rules on labeling of hazardous products for home use 
may be in store. A proposed “Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling Act” 
now moving through Congress has the backing of industry and public 
health authorities. Last week the bill got bipartisan support when the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee unanimously approved it. 





The bill, S. 1283, would require that all household substances 
that are toxic, corrosive, irritating, flammable, strong sensitizers, or which 
contain radioactive substances, must be conspicuously labeled. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education & Welfare would administer and enforce the 
new law. 


Products already covered by other laws would be exempt. This 
includes product labeling under such laws as the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and the Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 


Support for the new proposal is broad. It rests primarily on such 
statistical evidence as the committee’s estimate that more than 5,000 
children die each year from eating or drinking bleaches, detergents, fur- 
niture polish, scouring agents, etc. 


Labels would be divided into three categories. Substances that 
are extremely flammable, corrosive, or highly toxic would have to be 
labeled “danger.” Highly toxic substances would also have to carry the 
word “poison.” Labels for all other types of hazardous substances would 
say “warning” or “caution.” 


In addition, specific dangers—e.g., “causes burns”—inherent in 
each substance would have to be stated. Labels would identify each hazard- 


ous substance by chemical name and include directions for necessary first- 
aid treatment. 


Penalties for misbranding or handling misbranded packages in- 
clude seizure, and fines of $500 and/or 90-day jail terms for first offenses, 
and up to $3,000 and/or one year in prison for subsequent offenses. 


Construction of sewage treatment plants will be limited this year 
to about 500 projects. Failure of the House to override the President’s 
veto of a bill to double federal grants means that states will get about the 
same amount of money this year as last—$45 million. Allotments will 
range from $338,000 for Delaware to $2.9 million for Pennsylvania. 





Available funds are distributed to states according to popula- 


tion and wealth. States then determine which projects get the money. 
Two of the bigger systems slated for construction this year are New York 
and Detroit. 
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The President has vetoed 158 bills since he took office and has 
sustained them with a perfect record except for one “pork barrel” bill last 
year. The water-pollution bill fell short of the necessary two-thirds by 22 
votes. If 11 more Republicans had defected, the bill would have gone 
through. Only 15 Republicans voted to override, in spite of strong pres- 
sures from home. 


Senator Dirksen’s effort to stymie the drug price hearings has 





angered some committee members. The GOP floor leader has objected to 
holding the hearings while the Senate is in session—which means just 
about all day every day during the civil rights fight. He says he doesn’t 
want to miss either show. But in fact he seldom shows up at the drug 
probe. His real reason is that he thinks the hearings are biased against the 
industry. Committee Chairman Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) ran one ses- 
sion last week until 2 a.m. to defeat Dirksen’s objective. The midnight 
session not only kept senators and staff up late but served to dramatize 
the hearings (see p. 24). 
. 


Conventional fuels would be used in a secret new airplane now 
under study by the Air Force. It’s code-named “Dromedary,” is a reversal 
of the trend away from manned bombers. 





As now conceived, the “Dromedary” would be a slow-flying 
plane with conventional jet engines. It could stay in the air 10 days and 
would be, in effect, a reliable low-performance flying missile platform. 
Reports are that Boeing and Northrop are in on the work. 


Rules to carry out the new industrial security program will be 





issued soon by the Pentagon and other defense agencies. Key points in 
the new program ordered by the White House: right of company employees 
who are denied a security clearance to find out why, to face their accusers, 
and defend themselves against charges of being security risks. Sole excep- 


tion: if the accuser is a confidential government agent. 


Chemical and other companies handling classified work must 
get security clearances for all employes involved. 
- 
The Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn.—which joined in a blast 
at the Atomic Energy Commission’s activities, charging AEC’s job could 





be done by private industry—now says the commission “is cooperating 
with private industry in a commendable manner.” 


In a letter to Congress, MCA acknowledged the difficulties 
pointed out by AEC in turning over to private business those projects 
in atomic energy where “national defense is of paramount importance.” 
But MCA still insists that private industry should get more AEC con- 
tracts in such areas as reactor fuel and uranium metal for nuclear sub- 
marines. 
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UNRULY UREA TOES THE LINE FOR 6 SOLID YEARS 


Another demonstration of how well Aloyco Valves withstand the worst kind of corro- 
sive conditions...many more years of service are expected. 7, ° 
That’s why engineers at Deere & Company’s giant $20 million ey a 3 
Oklahoma plant (went on stream in 1954) put many more ALOYC 0 
Aloyco Valves to work. They buy performance. You'll find VALVES 
Aloyco Stainless Steel Valves in scores of processing plants, “Tam Conscsive *** ; 
wherever severe conditions present difficult valve problems. Want to know more? 


Write: Alloy Steel Products Co., Inc., 1328 West Elizabeth Ave., Linden, New Jersey. o.2 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © 


% 


Boston * New York © Wilmington « Atlanta « Birmingham ¢ Baton Rouge ¢ Buffalo » Pittsburgh * Chicago St. Louis * San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle TTY 





design (dé zin’) n. A plan; pattern; purpose. 
Syn. Aim, intention, purpose. A design is some- 
thing skillfully and methodically planned; it 
requires time and study 


DE 


T 


Profitable design calls for new approaches to practical problems. 
Your plant must be modern, on time, and competitive for years 
ahead. Vitro has designed two billion dollars worth of facilities 
whose usefulness has been expanded by the ear/y application 
of new engineering techniques. 





engineering the future... WET ENGINEERING COMPANY 


225 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, Nv. Y. 
A DIVISION OF VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Control Computer Readies for Double-Duty 


First details of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical’s $225,000 computer-con- 
trol system at Calvert City, Ky. (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Jan. 16, p. 
61) came to light last week at a local 
meeting of the Chicago section of 
AIChE. Goodrich development man 
James Madigan reported that the 
company’s new RW-300 computer is 
now operating in the control loop of 
a vinyl chloride process, will soon 
take on a similar process supervision 
of an acrylonitrile plant. 

On the basis of only six weeks’ 
operation, cautioned Madigan, BFG 
can’t claim to have all the answers 
to process control by computer. How- 
ever, the system has proved more re- 
liable than was anticipated, has been 
operating within the company’s tol- 
erance of 0.1% accuracy. Up to 80% 
of the control functions planned for 
the vinyl chloride unit are now under 
automatic supervision; the acryloni- 
trile control loop is expected to be 
completed as soon as current com- 
ponent evaluation tests are completed. 

Automated control of the vinyl 
chloride process at Calvert City was 
a rather bold first step into process 
automation because the process it- 
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self is new to this country. (The proc- 
ess is known to be of German origin, 
but Madigan referred to it only as 
a “thermal pyrolysis of ethylene di- 
chloride to yield vinyl chloride and 
hydrogen chloride.) Most computer- 
systems experts have recommended 
the more cautious approach of add- 
ing the control computer to an 
existing process that’s well known, 
less susceptible to operating upsets. 

Computer Schedule: WHeart of 
BFG’s computer system is a master 
program—the “executive routine”’— 
which is in full charge of the facility’s 
time schedule. The master program 
calls for the computer to continually 
monitor a digital clock and initiate 
the following duties in their proper 
time interval: 

e Every five minutes, starting on 
the hour, the computer scans all of 
the 128 instrument input signals from 
both processes. Normal values are 
converted into appropriate units and 
stored in a magnetic-drum memory 
unit. Off-normal readings are auto- 
matically printed in red on a com- 
puter-operated typewriter. 

e Every 20 minutes, starting at 10 
minutes past the hour, the system 


computes control equations by which 
reactor feed rates and heat inputs 
can be adjusted to maintain constant 
conversion at optimum value. In ad- 
dition, this 20-minute control pro- 
gram regulates part of a distillation 
train by determining which way to 
adjust temperature control set-points 
on the distillation columns. Result: 
output of “in-specification” product is 
maintained with minimum losses. 

e Every hour on the hour the 
computer system logs all variables of 
both processes—instantaneous tem- 
perature and _ pressure readings, 
hourly averages of the five-minute 
scans on flow readings. 

e Every eight hours, starting at 
12:05 a.m., the computer calculates 
a new optimization program to com- 
pensate for variables—such as un- 
controllable variations in feedstock 
purity, adjusted production goals— 
which affect optimum feed rate and 
conversion conditions of the pyrolysis 
reactor. This eight-hour optimization 
program is designed to meet—but not 
to exceed—monthly production goals, 
sets the requirements for 20-minute 
control-equation calculations. 

e Once a day the computer runs 
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off a daily log on both processes, 
including totalized flows, calculated 
efficiencies and new correlation con- 
stants. This daily log, together with 
the hourly log of operating variables, 
said Madigan, is expected to be key 
engineering aid in_ extending the 
computer's utilization beyond _ initial 
goals. 

Part-Time Routines: Although the 
executive routine takes precedence 
over all other operations. the Calvert 
City control center can also handle 
unscheduled computations on = an 
available-time basis. Normally, the 
RW-300 spends the intervals between 
timed duty cycles for checking its 
own operation. But the control room 
supervisor can obtain a complete log 
(complete readout of the latest scan) 
or summary scan (complete listing of 
off-normal instrument readings) on 
demand. Predetermined changes, such 
as alarm scanning limits, adjusted 
production goals, etc., can be intro- 
duced via punched cards 

To date, BFG engineers have also 
utilized the RW-300 to make calcu- 
lations on any of four standard 
analyses for an off-line mass spec- 
trometer at the plant. For this job. 
the computer is required to solve up 
to 29 sets of simultaneous equations. 
The longest analysis takes three and 
one-half minutes, fits well between 
five-minute scanning cycles. These 
problems previously had to be sent 
to BFG’s development center at Avon 
Lake, O., said Madigan. Now the 
computer system affords the added 
advantage of getting problem solutions 
sooner during critical periods of qual- 
ity-control difficulties. 

Acrylonitrile Loop: Control prob- 
lems in the acrylonitrile unit are 
quite different from those encoun- 
tered in the vinyl chloride plant, 
come closer to the requirements sug- 
gested for early computer-control ap- 
plication: the process consists of a 
series of catalytic reactors, each with 
unique operating characteristics. The 
computer will be required to adjust 
operating conditions to suit the needs 
of each individual reactor. Inputs will 
include several variables from each 
unit, plus an onstream chemical ana- 
lyzer time-shared by all of the re- 
actors. 

The versatility of the digital com- 
puter in terms of flexible and in- 
ventive programing is essential, said 
Madigan, because of “the sea of ig- 


norance which surrounds the basic 
mathematics of most chemical proc- 
esses.” 

The limitations on successful ap- 
plication of this type of equipment. 
e concluded, lie with technical in- 
ventiveness and _ imagination—not 
with basic capabilities of 
computer hardware 


today’s 


Building on Diamonds 


Engineering Supervision Company. 
a subsidiary of F. H. McGraw & 
Co. (New York), this week took the 
wraps off the world’s “first” machine 
to create ultrahigh pressures for 
commercial applications. 

Samples, varying from tetrahedrons 
about | in. to a side to cubes 15 in. 
to a side or shapes 2 in. in diameter 
by over 1 yd. long, can now be 
subjected to pressures of 1.5 million 
psi. and 5000 F—conditions at which 
carbon is converted into diamonds 

The new machines, however, have 
many potential applications in addi- 
tion to synthetic diamond fabrication 
In sizes now available, they will be 
used to improve the properties of 
metals, fabricate alloys and now-un- 
known chemical compounds, produce 
(other than 
converting carbon into diamonds), 
and compress powders to form new 


phase transformations 


materials. 

They will do these jobs on com- 
mercial-scale batch processes; and 
their cost—$10,000 to $100,000 per 
machine—brings — ultrahigh-pressure 
processing within reach of chemical 
manufacturers and medium-size re- 
search laboratories. ESCO has already 
sold seven of the machines: one to 
the Air Force, one to Cambridge 
University (England), three to de- 
fense agencies and two to unidenti- 
fied chemical companies. 

Question of Size: To those un- 
familiar with the problems of creat- 
ing ultrahigh pressures on a _ large 
scale, the significance of this break- 
through may not be apparent. Al- 
though synthetic diamonds have been 
produced by several companies (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Dec. 5, ’59), 
extreme-high-pressure processing is 
still a very young commercial opera- 
tion. Yet the new machines are the 
culmination of over 20 years’ inten- 
sive development research. 

The first machine was made by 
P. W. Bridgman for basic research 
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Reagent Acids by CORCO... 

pure, uniform and prompt. 

Quality products that rigidly 
conform to the exacting 
specifications required by analytical 
and pharmaceutical laboratories, 
precious metal, electronic and 
atomic industries. 
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All CORCO Reagent Acids 

are offered in 5 pint, 
no-deposit, 

no-return finger grip jugs 
that feature a specially 
designed “No-Drip” spout 

to assure clean, precise pouring. 
Distinctive color-coded cap 
permits instant identification. 
Special CORCO giass-lined 
tank trucks insure 

quality and prompt delivery. 





i reagent 


Remember . . . highest quality, 
uniform purity, 

excellent customer service 
and the very best 

in packaging are yours 

when you specify 

CORCO Reagent Acids. 


ACETIC ACID, GLACIAL 
NITRIC ACID 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE 
SULFURIC ACID 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
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Send for further information 














Berkeley 
plants 
an 
idea! 


We make chemicals to 

your special needs — in 
confidence—and save you the 
expense of acquiring extra 
production facilities! 

We are experienced in 
organics and inorganics, 
including intermediates, 
medicinals, agriculturals, fine 
chemicals. You can depend 
both on Berkeley’s quality 

of product from 100 to 
1,000,000 pounds — and 
skilled laboratory research 
to help develop and improve 
your process. 

Phone our sales agent in New York, 


Millmaster Chemical Corp., 
MU 7-2757, or write to... 


Berkeley 
Chemical 
Corp. 


Berkeley Heights, N. J. 





ENGINEERING 


on ultrahigh pressure. A laboratory 
machine, it was a simple ram- and 
cylinder-device, which could treat a 
wafer-thin sample about ¥% in. in 
diameter. Successive developments 
overcame mechanical problems of 
stress concentrations in the anvil and 
retaining cylinder. 

In 1958, GE purchased one of 
these machines from ESCO to at- 
tempt the first commercial applica- 
tion of ultrahigh pressures. It 
succeeded in making synthetic dia- 
monds of 6-8 carats. Selling diamonds 
at $3 per carat, GE is reported to 
have grossed about $25 million last 
year. 

This basic industrial machine solved 
many technical problems besides the 
mechanical problems of concentrated 
stresses and alignment. For one thing, 
it required a material to surround 
the pressurized pieces, a_pressure- 
sealing material which would be solid 
under normal conditions but become 
liquid when placed under ultrahigh 
pressure. These properties were found 
in volcanic lava—specifically, Ten- 
nessee Grade A lava. 

The problem of heating the pieces 
under pressure was solved by elec- 
trical tabs at the sides of the speci- 
men. And the hardness and strength 
needed for the pressure-producing 
anvils was found in tungsten carbide. 

Finally, there was the danger that 
heat would be conducted from the 
extremely hot pressurized specimen 
into the tungsten carbide anvils, caus- 
ing them to warp. Fortunately, the 
volcanic lava solves this one, too, 
provides sufficient insulation during 
the three- to five-minute batch com- 
pression process to prevent overheat- 
ing of the anvils. 

Commercial Problem: In spite of 
its success at making diamonds, the 
type of machine sold to GE was too 
bulky to allow commercial compres- 
sion of large specimens. A tetrahe- 
dron specimen slightly longer than 
1 in. to a side requires a machine 
mounted in a pyramid-shaped frame 
over 8 ft. in diameter; a frame to com- 
press 12-in tetrahedrons comes to 
over 90 ft. 

It is here that ESCO made the 
breakthrough. With their new de- 
sign, a 1-in. tetrahedron can be com- 
pressed in a machine about 2% ft. in 
diameter. Key: a pressurized sphere. 
The hinged anvil compression head 
is replaced by four tungsten carbide 


pyramids with their apexes cut off. 
The ratio of the outer surface to the 
inner surface is about 50 to 1, so 
that pressure exerted on the base is 
multiplied 50-fold on the specimen. 

The tetrahedron formed by the 
four pyramids is enveloped in rub- 
ber and suspended in water in a 
sphere. When the water is pumped 
to a pressure of 30,000 psi., the 50- 
fold increase exerts a pressure of 
1.5 million against the specimen. 
At this pressure, the volcanic lava 
forms a massive support for the 
pyramid-shaped anvil. It liquefies at 
the center and leaks out between the 
edges of the anvils, but freezes at 
the lower pressures at the sides of 
the anvils to seal in the specimen. 

Applications: Since ESCO’s new 
machines are the first to allow large- 
scale fabrication at ultrahigh pres- 
sures, their commercial outlook is 
necessarily vague. But research 
points to some important uses: 

e By compressing and simultane- 
ously heating, the tensile strength of 
metals can be increased from 100 
to 10,000 times without sacrificing 
their ductility. 

e Strikingly new alloys—e.g., of 
titanium and magnesium—and new 
compounds, such as “metallic” hy- 
drogen fluoride or “metallic” hydro- 
gen, will be formed. 

@ Metallic powders (CW, Feb. 27, 
60, p. 95) can be compressed to 
within 99.8% of their theoretical 
density, whereas other methods can 
compress them to only about 93% of 
this. 

e Phase transformations caused by 
ultrahigh pressures can produce ma- 
terials other than gems; for example, 
aluminum oxide powder can be com- 
pressed to a glasslike material that 
is very strong and transparent to 
infrared rays. 

e At 1.5 million psi., the electrical 
conductivity of some metals is in- 
creased as much as 400%. Thus it 
may be possible to produce the low- 
temperature phenomenon of super- 
conductivity at room temperatures. 

Although the list of possible com- 
mercial applications could go on in- 
definitely, proved commercial appli- 
cations are limited to gem production. 
However, five of the seven machines 
already sold are $60,000, 5-cu.in. 
research models that will likely probe 
the commercial feasibility of other 
pressure-produced materials. 
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GLC EXPANDS PRODUCTION 
WITH GRAPHITE PLANT 
SERVING WESTERN STAT 


The GLC graphite plant at 
Antelope Valley, California. 


We are glad to inform the electrometallurgical and electrochemical 
industries in the Western States area that we recently acquired the 
plant and physical assets of Crescent Carbon Corporation in California. 


Carbon and graphite users in the Western States and those overseas 
in the Pacific area will shortly have a greatly improved source 
of supply at their command. “i 


Plans now under way at the GLC graphite plant, Antelope Valley, 
California, call for a substantially increased inventory of electrodes, 
anodes and mold stock, not only in tonnage but in a variety of shapes 
and sizes as well. Customers can look forward to faster service 
on their shipments and to closer cooperation in solving their technical problems. 


Technicians from our plants at Niagara Falls, N.Y. and Morganton, N.C. 
are establishing the most modern production techniques at the 
Antelope Valley plant, so that its products will meet established 
GLC standards of quality and uniformity. 


As these forward steps are taken, we hope to have the privilege of 
widening the scope of our service to customers, old and new. 


ODU 
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GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 


18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Can ** PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 671F OAK GROVE AVENUE 

C MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA » PHONE: DAVENPORT 3-4152 
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CHLORINE? 





in large 


aS ELL 


volume? 


for fast, efficient, dependable 
service. Get immediate shipment of the chlo- 


rine you need in any quantity from one of our 
four strategically located Diamond plants. You can 
depend on Diamond to meet your caustic soda 
requirements, too. DiamMonD ALKALI CoMPANY, 


300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, O 


Chlorine Plants: Edgewood, Md. « Deer Park, 
Texas « Muscle Shoals, Ala. « Painesville, Ohio 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Houston, Memphis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


@® Diamond Chemicals 
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Products* Development Chemicais** 
BUTADIENE CYCLOOCTADIENE 
AMMONIA CYCLOHEXENE 
ETHYLENE VINYLCYCLOHEXENE 
PROPYLENE METHACROLEIN 
PENTANE AROMATICS CYCLOOCTANE 


iMantecterid’ Sar **For further information and 
. - ilable research quantities 
Calcasieu Chemical Corp.) ihe 


contact PCI Development 
ETHYLENE OXIDE Department 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
POLYGLYCOL 


“For further information 
contact PC! Sales Department 
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You'll find the 
BASICS you want 


at RPeCi 


You may be seeking a new supply source for an established 
plant. Or perhaps you’re searching for raw materials to launch 
new manufacturing operations. 


Whatever your plans, at PCI you’ll find these basics which can 
help you build success into your expanded operations: 


high purity products that serve as a base for a wide 
range of manufacturing efforts—as well as a growing selection 
of development chemicals that may be of importance to you in 
the future; 


new, modern plants to make our present products — 
plants incorporating the most recent technological develop- 
ments and located in the heart of the Gulf Coast chemical 
crescent; 


assured supply of raw materials for our plants— 
provided by two long-established refining operations in the Lake 
Charles area; 


ample product storage to assure you continuity of 
supply for your future manufacturing efforts. 


PCI already is privileged to serve leading companies in the 
rubber and chemical industries with the products they demand 
as they need them. We can provide you the same services. 


Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 


OST OFFICE BOX 6, NEW ORLEANS 6, LA. 








| foam is spirited stuff. It can do a vast variety 
of things, and do them superlatively well. It can be 
flexible, rigid, or in between. It can be cut, molded, 
foamed in place .. . or even sprayed. It can vary in 
resilience, density, toughness, shock absorbency, insu- 


lating properties. 
CED e Properties to order 


Perhaps you have discovered that the production of 
urethane foam is not the easiest thing to control, or keep 
up with ... but we can assure you that it is remarkably 


. 
responsive to correct controls, and that keeping posted 
on new developments in the field is both interesting and 


profitable. 


For, knowing these foams . . . controlling their prop- 
erties, finding and bringing out their seemingly unlimited 
capabilities . . . is one of our most important activities 
at Wyandotte. We were in the business before it began 
to boom. We pioneered in the development of the poly- 
ethers that started the boom. We now offer a broad 
range of products for both prepolymer and one-shot 


methods . . . dependable products that behave predict- 
ably in controlled formulations. 


IN New developments 
| In 1959 alone .. . our sprayable rigid foam was intro- 


duced; in flexible foams, a new catalyst was found to 
give one-shot foams better physicals at lower densities 
than possible with prepolymer techniques, and raw- 
material costs for urethane foams became significantly 
lower than those for foam rubber. 


The urethane foam picture changes fast. You've got 
to keep pace with it. We do. And because we do, we can 
often provide our customers with valuable information 
on new applications and techniques. 


If there is even an outside chance that urethane foams 
can fit into your program .. . get in touch with us. We 
have both the raw materials and the technical back- 
ground to assist you in tailoring a formulation to your 
needs. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


with urethane materials that meet the same high standards consistently 


Wyandotte’s urethane-foam raw materials include: 
Piuronic® Polyols, for increasing reactivity in polyure- 
thane formulations; PLuracoL® P Diols, which impart 
excellent resilience and strength properties to flexible 
foams; PLuracot TP triols, excellent for the production 
of rigid foams; Terronic® polyols, for improved resil- 
ience and moldability; QUADROL® , a very reactive cross- 
linking agent and catalyst; and DHP-MP, a catalyst 
with extremely low odor. 


Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


Pacing Progress with Creative Chemistry® 
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OM’s Wolf, typical of industry’s new look in overseas managers, observes Hong Kong office location. 


Bright Young Man's Happy Hunting Ground 


“Not too long ago, we sent a man 


abroad to unload production we 
couldn’t sell in the U.S. A foreign as- 
signment was an executive dumping 
ground. Today it’s a happy hunting 
ground for our bright young men.” 
With this candid admission, a veteran 
international-division manager _ last 
week underscored a dual trend that 
is changing the look of the CPI’s 
foreign operations. 

Companies are being more selective 
in filling foreign posts, at the same 
time are sending relatively fewer 
Americans abroad. 

Behind the trend are four factors: 

(1) Companies are responding to 
burgeoning foreign nationalism by re- 
ducing the number of Americans su- 
pervising native employees. Ameri- 
cans now average less than one indi- 
vidual for each 100 foreign workers. 

(2) The nature of foreign opera- 
tions has broadened to include full- 
scale production and marketing, as 
well as exporting. The increasing com- 
plexity poses a demand for men from 
upper management levels, mea with 
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broad experience in the company. 

(3) Accumulated experience over- 
seas has shown the need for better- 
defined qualifications and training 
goals—although companies disagree 
on what they should be. 

(4) Many firms are now selecting 
high-caliber managers for overseas 
jobs—pressuring still more companies 
to send men of similar grade. 

Man with a Job: Take the case of 
Herbert Wolf (above), who is just 
taking over as regional vice-president 
of Olin Mathieson’s new Far East, 
Ltd. As the subsidiary’s managing di- 
rector located in Hong Kong, Wolf 
will be responsible for manufacturing 
and sales in 16 Eastern countries for 
OM and its E. R. Squibb Division. 

Stocky, rapid-talking Wolf, at 49, 
has 33 years’ experience with phar- 
maceutical companies. In °58, after 
three years with OM, he joined the 
company’s International Division—not 
only as general manager for pharma- 
ceutical and consumer products, but 
also as a “trainee” for overseas assign- 
ment. 


“Trainee” Wolf was earning a solid 
five-figure salary, which is an indica- 
tion of how serious OM is about its 
overseas goals. In two years of train- 
ing, Wolf was intensively exposed to 
aspects of management he had missed 
along the line. Moreover, he traveled 
extensively, putting his language fa- 
cility and recognized adaptability to 
use, preparing himself for the as- 
signment. 

Selection Techniques: Not all of 
OM’s trainees are high-priced men. 
In addition to “senior trainees” like 
Wolf, both basic and intermediate 
trainees are being groomed for jobs 
in South America, the Far or Middle 
East and Europe. They are recruited 
from both inside and outside the 
company. 

It’s not easy to find good men. 
Personnel men responsible for inter- 
national employees estimate they ex- 
amined over 100 candidates to select 
the four basic trainees there now. A. T. 
Zotta, vice-president of OM’s Inter- 
national Division, says he spends some 
$150,000 annually for selection and 
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HAMILTON 
DRUM 
HANDLERS 


RACK « STACK « TIER » POUR 


All One-man Controlled 
Safe, Easily Positioned 
Drum Weights to 800 Ibs. 
Pouring heights to 103” 
Interchangeable Grabs, for 
steel or fibre drums, bags, 
wooden kegs or barrels, car 
boys and special applications. | 





SIS Foot pedal 
Aleks J 
Easy pouring 


= F639. Designed to be picked up 
by Fork Lift Truck, which trans 
ports, raises or lowers handler and 
drum as a working unit for rack 
ng, stacking or pouring. No at 
tachment to truck itself required 

as quick and easy as picking 
up any standard pallet 


=796 ower lift (battery, air 
motor or explosion-proof AC 
motor uring height 103” 
Stacking he 96” (to bottom 
of drum). Remote control by hand 
chain Tipper < 


| Vatiable 


SPECIALTY MACHINERY CORP. 
50 Roanoke Ave Newark 5, N. J 
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training in the division. 

Prerequisites: Although experience 
qualifications are spelled out by most 
companies, they find that intangible 
catch-alls like “adaptability” and “in- 
itiative” play a major part in selection. 
How a man can live and work in a 
foreign country—and how his family 
will adapt—are decided well before 
his broad on-the-job training and for- 
mal language classes begin. Most firms 
look for candidates who have had 
some preparation (e.g., 
cial study) for overseas work. 

For example, says Oronite Chemi- 
cal Co. President T. G. Hughes, “We 
choose men who are natives of, or e 
tremely familiar with, the country in 
which they'll work. The same qualities 


travel or spe- 


that are necessary for similar posi- 
tions in this country are also neces- 
sary for managerial jobs abroad. A 
thorough understanding of local con- 
ditions, language and customs of the 
country are an added necessity.” 

There are a variety of ways to 
measure a man’s fitness for overseas 
assignment. Fish Engineering Corp 
(Houston, Tex.) requires police letters 

certifying no criminal records—and 
psychological exams before sending a 
man abroad. Vick Chemical Co. looks 
for a businessman with broad interests, 
rather than a specialist. Merck & Co 
takes the view that while language, 
technical knowledge or general com- 
pany experience may be prerequisites 
to one job, they may not be to others 

Training Data: Few companies have 
as formal a training program as OM, 
but most give candidates some prep- 
aration. The same flexibility which 
applies to selection at Merck holds 
true in its training. Merck, with about 
25 Americans permanently abroad, 
tries to prepare the man to under- 
stand the culture, language and job 
he will face. Training varies within 
the limits of the job, and the time 
available. 

The company sends some candi- 
dates for six weeks of intensive lan- 
guage instruction. Language schools 
in New York City are sometimes used, 
or courses are set up at the company’s 
international headquarters in New 
York. 

Outside authorities and foreign na- 
tionals conduct seminars, and a bibli- 
ography is provided. Antonie Knop- 
pers, president of the Merck Sharp 
& Dohme International Division, 
stresses “attitude before aptitude” in 


choosing international personnel. And 
each person going abroad receives an 
“international understanding kit”’—a 
collection of pertinent literature—de- 
signed to heip him study and analyze 
democracy vs. communism. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. stresses 
knowledge of the company and _ its 
programs and requires basic French 
and German—or a _ willingness to 
learn—of its technical men. Du Pont 
provides language training and cul- 
tural adaptation for the whole family. 
but usually after representatives are 
settled in a country. Additional train- 
ing methods are now under study at 
Du Pont. 

No Ugly Americans: At least one 
company has sliced its American over- 
seas staff to the bone. Reichhold 
Chemicals has only one American 
abroad, even though it is represented 
in 23 countries and its international 
interests are growing. Herbert Helbig, 
vice-president of Reichhold’s Interna 
tional Division, says he thinks part of 
the company’s success in other coun- 
tries is a result of such policies, de- 
signed to minimize native resentment 
Helbig also thinks Americans over 
colonize when abroad, suffer from 
their own isolation. They cluster to- 
gether, fail to develop contacts with 
their native neighbors, he declares 
Result has been resentment directed 
toward some firms 

All companies checked by CHEM 
ICAL WEEK try to train and use na- 
tionals as much as possible. American 
Cyanamid, with one exception, staffs 
all foreign companies, up to the post 
of general manager, with native per 
sonnel. It has only eight American 
regional permanently 
abroad. Rising nationalism, scornful 
of industrial “colonization,” is the 
chief obstacle to sending more Ameri- 
Fortunately, 
countries are now developing qualified 


managers 


cans abroad foreign 
industrial personnel to take over im- 
portant supervisory jobs. 

More Change Ahead: As the per- 
centage of Americans going overseas 
decreases and foreign jobs become 
more demanding, selection and train- 
ing will become more rigorous. Al- 
ready competition for qualified men is 
fierce, and pirating is not uncommon 

OM’s Zotta puts it this way: “The 
needs of overseas operations are pick- 
ing up faster than talent is becoming 
available. That’s why we're develop- 
ing our own.” 
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PENICK’S “FINISHING SCHOOL” PREPARES 


BOTANICALS 


FOR THEIR NEW ROLE 
IN MEDICINE! 


The value and volume of natural materials in phar- 
maceutical use today is greater than ever. 


While some crude botanicals no longer enjoy the 
esteem they once did, several of the most spectacular 
new drugs are based on botanicals. Medicinal use of 
alkaloids, glycosides and other derivatives continues 
to grow. 


From our earliest days, Penick’s skills have gone far 
beyond the simple procurement and warehousing of 
botanicals. At home in all parts of the world, our 
field men are constantly on the alert for new botan- 
icals suitable for experimental work in chemistry 
and medicine. 

No company offers more experience in the science of 
refining natural products, minimizing their inevitable 
variations and extracting useful plant principles. 


In addition to medicinals, we supply the drug, cos- 
metic and over 200 other industries with flavorings, 
perfumes, gums, essential oils, aromatic chemicals 
and many similar products from botanical sources. 


if vour interes 18 } ol these areas. we should he 


acquainte d 


cal and Allied P 


1 our latest Botani- 


Botanical and Allied Products Division 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY + 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 + 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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ANSUL 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


maar ty 
a 


An oxiding and reducing agent... — 
acidifying and neutralizing agent. 
Because it's so reactive, Ansul 
sulfur dioxide finds use in annealing 
glass, in Tellurium and Selenium 
recovery, in bleaching sugar. In the 
food industry, paper, textiles, petroleum. 
Perhaps we can put our knowledge— 
gained through 40 years of 
working with SOo—to work for you. For 
sample quantities, our latest technical 
bulletins or problem-solving 
consultation, please write. 


Property Data 
Molecular Weight 
Specific Gravity 
Liquid Water =1@0°C (32°F)........... 1434 
Air=1@0°C & 760 mm......... 2.2636 
Melting Point. .(—103.9°F) 
Boiling Point. .(14°F) 
Refractive index 
Liquid... .{1.C.T. 1, 107)... .n20°/D (68°F)... .1.410 
Gas (Mellor, 3.W. Vol. X, 197) ni5°/D (59°F). 1.000686 


CHEMICAL COMPANY + MARINETTE, W 
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LEGAL 


Pre-empted Police Powers? Wis- 
consin’s supreme court has ruled that 
a current federal antitrust investiga- 
tion of three chemical companies 
does not bar the state from pressing 
price-fixing charges against them. 

Wisconsin’s attorney general has 
charged the companies with fixing 
a price for calcium chloride and sub- 
mitting identical bids to government 
units. 

The ruling upsets a lower court 
order—sought by three companies— 
that would have denied Wisconsin 
jurisdiction in the case. The lower 
court ruled that the Federal Trade 
Commission entered the investigation 
first, thereby pre-empting the state’s 
rights. Firms seeking the dismissal 
were Dow Chemical Co., Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. and Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp. State 
charges are pending against a dozen 
others. 

The supreme court based its unani- 
mous decision on interpretation of 
federal and state laws dealing with 
conspiracies and monopolies, saying, 
“The action by the FTC does not 
amount to a pre-emption and does 
not preclude the state from acting 
under its police powers in the mak- 
ing and enforcement of the state 
statutes.” 

It agreed with the state’s conten- 
tion that although the companies are 
engaged in interstate commerce, they 
had violated Wisconsin—as well as 
federal—law by fixing prices. 

Companies which did not move for 
dismissal of state charges in the 
lower court are Allied Chemical 
Corp., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Du Pont, Merchants Chemical Co. 
and eight Wisconsin firms. 

* 

Drug Fine: A Philadelphia drug- 
testing firm and its chief officer were 
found guilty and fined last week for 
“causing adulterated drugs to be 
shipped in interstate commerce” in 
violation of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. The firm certified 
labels that presented inaccurate in- 
formation on drug strength. Subse- 
quent checks found the drugs to be 
less potent than labeled. 

A fine of $1,000 was imposed on 
Eugene L. Cohen, president of 
Harvey-Pittinger, Inc., and the Wyanel 
Laboratories by District Court Judge 


Francis L. Van Dusen. The defend- 
ants pleaded no defense to five counts 
of a 10-count criminal information 
filed on Jan. 7. Harvey-Pittinger, 
under the judge’s sentence, must sub- 
mit periodic reports of its tests to 
FDA for a period of three years. 
o 

Salt Fix: A federal grand jury in- 
vestigation of pricing policies of firms 
supplying rock salt to the city and 
county of Milwaukee got under way 
last week with testimony from the first 
witnessess. The investigation stems 
from charges against six salt producers 
and a trade association that identical 
bids for the salt were made to the two 
government offices. The companies 
and trade association involved are 
Morton Salt Co., International Salt 
Co., Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Barton 
Salt Co., Carey Salt Co., United Salt 
Corp. and the Salt Producers Assn. 
The investigation is expected to take 
about a year. 


LABOR 


Strike Over: A 34-day strike by 
production and maintenance workers 
at the Calvert City, Ky., plant of 
National Carbide Co. has ended with 
ratification of a new, two-year con- 
tract. The workers are represented 
by Local 7-556, Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union. The contract 
calls for an immediate 10¢/hour in- 
crease in wages and fringe benefits 
amounting to about 312¢/hour. Also 
agreed upon: an 8¢/hour increase 
during the contract’s second year. In- 
cluded is a_ limited 
increase that permits the contract to 
be reopened on the wage issue, 
provided that cost-of-living increases 
more than 3% during the first 20 
months. 


cost-of-living 


a 

Election Order: A union represen- 
tation election has been ordered by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
at the Hampton, S.C., plant of Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc. The choice will 
be between no union, the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, the 
International Chemical Workers 
Union, and the Teamsters Union. 

NLRB has stipulated that the 
plant’s truck drivers will be the only 
ones with a choice among all three 
unions. If they do not choose the 
Teamsters, their votes will be pooled 
with ballots of nontruck-drivers. 
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FLEXICHEM cs 


...BY SWIFT 


225 x magnification 
Scale 1 mm = 4.4 microns 


The photo micrographs indicate how FLEXICHEM CS (A) 
compares in size and uniformity to typical samples, of 
commercially available 325-mesh calcium stearates 
(B and C). 


New, extra fine calcium stearate FLEXICHEM CS 
promotes surface coverage GENERAL PROPERTIES 


FLEXICHEM CS is a new impalpable calcium stearate of such peaanea wells 
° > . ‘ Physical form: Impalpable powder 
fine particle size that it defies measurement by usual screening 
methods. Its average particle size is 5 to 7 microns while max- eaten White 
imum size will range to only 20 microns. Riesetn Ca (CisHss02)2 
To calcium stearate users, this unique property can spell Oder: Bland 
greater surface coverage and improved mileage for every pound Bulk density: 20 Ibs. per cu. ft, 
of FLEXICHEM CS used . . . whether it’s used as a mold Melting point: 147°-149° C, 
release agent, anti-caking or waterproofing agent, or as a lubri- Moisture: 0.6% 
cant in the plastics or rubber field. lodine number: 2 maximum 
In addition, FLEXICHEM CS contains less than 0.6% mois- Sotuhittys insoluble in water, al- 
z z ’ cohols, esters and ketones. Slightly 
ture, is extremely low in water soluble salts, and has less than soluble in hot benzene, toluene, xylene, 
0.2 PPM of combined arsenic and lead. Look over its other Corben temnchindide, vegetable and 
m bs : ‘ mineral oflg. Soluble in hot pyridine. 
properties on the chart—then write for details on a trial or ; ; : 
sample quantity of Swift’s new FLEXICHEM CS. PEAR CE SP Ee a8. 


FLEXICHEM is Swift's trade name for a new family of 
“‘light’’ metallic complexes made possible by a new simplified 
reaction process. The benefit of Swift’s development experi- 
ence in utilizing these new stearates is available to serve you. 
Write for details. 


Particle size: 20 microns maximum 





SWIFT & COMPANY : 
SOAP DEPARTMENT oe 1052 YEAR 


4115 Packers Ave. Chicago 9, Illinois 7 Sowe Your Iudustiy Botte 
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BILLIONS OF TINY SILICA 
PARTICLES MAKE... 
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stronger textile fibers 


anti-slip coatings for boxes and bags 


Silica particles that accomplish these tasks are of millimicron size. 
There are more than a million billion of them ina single drop of Nalcoag! 


COLLOIDAL SILICAS 
® 


One enterprising Nalco Lab man poured Nalcoag on 
his shoelaces to keep them from coming untied. Fric- 
tionizing effect was so good it quickly wore the laces 
to pieces . . . Back to the test tubes for him. 
Making brighter blueprints does not come under the 
heading of frictionizing—but neither do a lot of other 
Nalcoag applications in industry. For simple colloids 
of silica microspheres in water and/or alcohol, the 
Nalcoags have a remarkable range of known uses, and 
we invite you to help hunt for some of the interesting 
unknowns of possible profit to you. 
Or, 


Perhaps some of the current places where Nalcoag 
is at work may show parallel potential for you. They 
are described, with Nalcoag properties and character- 
istics in Bulletin K5, available on request. 

Nalcoag products in concentrations from 15% to 35” 
are promptly available. 


Call or write today. 


National Aluminate Corporation is nou 
NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6185 West 66th Place 


Subsidiaries in England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Venezuela 
® and West Germany 
In Canada—Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


Chicago 38, Illinois 


... Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science 


CHEMICALS 


SERVICES 


CHEMICALS 
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ADMINISTRATION 


KEY CHANGES 


Carl H. Rasch to president, Mont- 
gomery Rasch to vice-president and 
Roy L. Suitor to vice-president, sales, 
Riverside Chemical Co. (North 
Tonawanda, N.Y.). 


A. C. Stewart and W. C. Kaesche 
to board of directors, Collier Car- 
bon & Chemical Corp. (Los Angeles). 


David H. Bradford, Jr., to board 
of directors, Mid-South Chemical 
Corp. (Memphis). 


Harlow J. Reed to vice-president, 
engineering, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. (New York). 


Morton Surkin to executive vice- 
president, Hexagon Laboratories, Inc. 
(New York). 


Ralph Falk II to senior vice-presi- 
dent, Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
(Morton Grove, IIl.). 


Robert Cosgrove to vice-president, 
operations, D. B. Kinkaid to vice- 
president, marketing, and George 
Ward to vice-president, research, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. (Chicago). 


David B. Hatcher to executive 
vice-president, Stepan Chemical Co. 
(Chicago). 


Donald C. Oskin to vice-president, 
executive Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp 
(New York). 


sales, 


Ray C. Smith to vice-president and 
board of directors, Sinclair Petro- 
chemicals, subsidiary of Sinclair Oil 
Corp. (New York). 


Robert P. Russell and James J. 
Minot to board of directors, Cosden 
Petroleum Corp., subsidiary of W. 
R. Grace & Co. (New York). 


Marvin Teakell, L. T. Massey and 
F. L. McConnell to board of direc- 
tors, Conco Chemical Co. (Dallas). 


John J. Ziccarelli to general sales 
manager, newly formed Plastics and 
Chemicals Division, National Cleve- 
land Corp. (Bridgeport, Conn.). 


DIED 


Kenneth A. Spencer, 58, founder 
and chairman of the board, Spencer 
Chemical Co. (Kansas City, Mo.), at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
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tank-car delivery of DISOBUTYLENE 





Now in its third successful year of volume production, this Petro-Tex 
trimethylpentene finds important use in detergent intermediates, 
anti-oxidants, etc. But its reaction possibilities—such as chlorination 
and hydrolosis to isooctenyl alcohol—are far from fully explored. 


Petro-Tex Diisobutylene has a uniquely interesting combination of 
properties. It is a clear water-white mixture of 
a 
2,4,4-trimethylpentene-1 H3C — . -C-C=CH2 
| 
CH3 H 
CHy HCH 
1 ! 
ond 2,4,4-trimethylpentene-2.  H3C — ¢ - C=C — CH; 
CH3 
TECHNICAL DATA “PACKAGE” AVAILABLE 


To expedite end-product research, we offer a complete technical 
“package” containing detailed physical properties plus a break- 
down of the isomer distribution and their concentration. Our technical 
personnel will work with you on new applications which may lead to 
volume use. We also invite inquiries for 


TRIISOBUTYLENE BUTADIENE 
ISOBUTYLENE n-BUTENE-1 n-BUTENE-2 


PEeTRO-TrEX CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


OFFICES AND PLANT: 8600 PARK PLACE BOULEVARD, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 2584, HOUSTON, 1 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
ee. Yy TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY h 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION Mme 
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I mag tnat LvVe nv (LIL. Men with creative imagination often achieve what other men merely consider. 


One such imaginative man was Peter pf Colechurch, chaplain and bridgemaster. He engineered the building of the 


z Old London Bridge, the first masonry ‘foundation bridge to be built in a tidal waterway. Begun in 1176, the project 


» presented almost insurmountable engineering problems. Yet 33 years later the job was done...the work of Imaginative Man. 
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Designers Engineers - Constructors 


for the Process and Power Industries 
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i t-tget-Collei asm @tellola mtg —m-Melallelel-Meial-lesllot-1 
pigment development patented by Imperial. 
Bel olge)o)-1adl -Meoh Maal -iger-lolltlsaMeolel lela -m-la-m_te lola 
boat- ban del-5\ae- te mi oloheaMe 41a -t-ball—mr-talemel-1-5201 Mia! 

o}E- Caleta tah 2 1M - tie ol-tiahae- tale Mt —lal-laal-) Mdlall-tal-t-) 

F CaleM ola lebdlaleMial.¢-tm Otoleslolel lalel-loMoh mi dal_m tei hile! -t-) 
ro} Miaal-igeteia mr tale meot-leolaalleiasMmasl-leer-tollt sal ollelaal-tah a 
lal 0 A-me ol -iaeat- Caleb @ialolalacli-1-lellale Mial-t- tala -1-10-3¢- lab 
fod al-Ua- Cond -at-} dlot-meaal- baal tcl -h motol lel a3 Ai -1ot c_) 
reloh-t-t io} i- ma ab eal tame aal-mia-talel-meoh@t-lal-lel-t-mhage)aal 


foF- Va @iesl-teelolamdslacl*iciamileiab@ela-talel_m 


World's largest producer of chemical pigment colors 


For samples and further information, see the Imperial representative or write to 


IMPERIAL COLOR CHEMICAL & PAPER CORP. PIGMENT COLOR DIVISION GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Boston e New York e Philadelphia e« Pittsburgh e Cleveland e Detroit « innat Atlanta e Louis le e Chicago « St. Louis e Kansas City 


Houston e Dallas e New Orleans e Los Angeles e« Oakland e San Francisco Seattle e Toronto, Ont. ¢ St. Johns, Que. e Vancouver, B. C 
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Salesman supported by a sound company research program gets preference from purchasing agent. 


Research Carries Sales in Buyers’ Market 


Everything else being equal—and 
it frequently is—the sale of a chemi- 
cal product can depend on the qual- 
ity and quantity of the vendor’s re- 
search. This not-so-self-evident ob- 
servation was the principal behind- 
the-scenes conversation-sparker at the 
recent annual conference of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Purchasing Agents, in 
Chicago. 

And a CHEMICAL WEEK sur- 
vey of purchasing agents confirms 
that supplier’s research is enjoying 
new significance in shaping buying 
decisions. 

The reasons for this are enmeshed 
in the current market picture, which 
often finds few differences among 
vendors on price, quality, delivery, 
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etc. Looking beyond these traditional 
criteria, purchasing agents lean to the 
supplier backed by the best research. 

In the PA’s eyes, a solid research 
program implies the guarantee of a 
flow of new products, assistance in 
finding new or improved raw ma- 
terials, satisfactory technical service 
and an effort by a supplier to whittle 
away at his manufacturing costs. In 
addition, there’s the assurance that 
part of the supplier’s profits are go- 
ing into work that may prove mu- 
tually profitable—a sort of  in- 
vestment by the buyer. 

Sizing Up Research: Research de- 
partments that are aggressive, air 
their accomplishments as soon as 
feasible (through the proper sales 


channels), meet with the approval of 
purchasing agents like Henry Scho- 
der, of General Mills’ Chemical Di- 
vision (Kankakee, Ill.). In appraising 
a supplier’s research, Schoder likes to 
see whether the supplier’s research 
staff is large and capable, old or 
young. (“Younger chaps are more 
adventuresome, more likely to come 
up with new ideas, products.’’) 

He looks at the quality of techni- 
cal literature (“the tighter the prod- 
uct specifications the better”) and the 
reputation the supplier has for re- 
search in a given field. 

His evaluation, Schoder admits, is 
strictly informal. “It’s hard to rate 
big companies, like Du Pont and 
Union Carbide, first, second, or third 
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Morton Chemical's Perlman gets a line on 


supplier's research from publications. 


General Mills’ Schoder believes young re- 
search staffs are more likely to succeed.. 


IMC's Teeple declares that research is 
‘undersold’ by most sales forces. 
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on research and I wouldn’t presume 
to,” he says. Rather, ratings such as 
“good,” “average,” or “poor” are 
more realistic. New sources for a spe- 
cific item must show a research rat- 
ing comparable to that of the first 
supplier, Schoder warns. 

Glenn Reinier, director of pur- 
chases, Abbott Laboratories (North 
Chicago, Ill.), especially values a sup- 
plier’s new-product research and 
leans toward firms that encourage 
outside development of new products 
(e.g., by potential purchasers). Some 
big companies don’t do this, make it 
hard for the purchaser to get a com- 
petitive advantage, he says. Reason: 
“You don’t get warning or time to 
work samples into your own experi- 
ments to come up with some- 
thing before everyone else does.” 
Supplier research to reduce manu- 
facturing costs also rates high with 
Reinier. 

Willingness of a supplier to ship 
samples of new products without 
charge is frequently looked on with 
favor by PAs as proof that the 
former’s research department is proud 
of its accomplishments, has concrete 
evidence of its work. 

Research is also important to the 
PA as an indication of what he can 
expect in services. Morton Chemical 
Co.’s (Chicago) purchasing director, 
Lester Perlman, thinks a solid re- 
search program is evidence that the 
supplier has a good background in 
how to handle, store, package, ship 
and label its products. 

Perlman evaluates research infor- 
mally, but has developed some guides. 
He makes a mental note of how fast 
and how well technical service people 
come up with answers, also pays at- 
tention to the quality of technical 
literature. (Item: most purchasing 
agents believe good technical service 
is rooted in good research.) But this 
is secondary to the impressions he 
gleans from correspondence. A sup- 
plier’s letter containing information 
on a technical problem must be fac- 
tual, concise and easy to read—or 
Perlman draws a poor impression 
of the supplier’s researchers as well 
as the supplier. 

He also gets a line on research 
strength from new-product items in 
business magazines, feels these are 
more important than patents, size of 
staff, new labs, etc., in assessing a 
research effort. 


Perlman states that supplier re- 
search plays a definite role in how 
Morton awards its business. It can 
be “all important” in special cases, 
or “just one of many factors” in the 
case of fairly standard products. 

That’s the attitude, too, of Chester 
Teeple, director-purchases, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
(Chicago). “Our interest in a sup- 
plier’s research will vary,” says 
Teeple. “We can’t get greatly inter- 
ested in a supplier’s plastics research, 
when all we buy from the firm is 
sulfuric acid. But when it comes to 
flotation chemicals, for instance, we 
are very interested, particularly in the 
research’s profit-making potential for 
us.” 

Selling Research: Teeple thinks 
that research is undersold by most 
sales forces, backs this contention 
with a recent IMC survey. IMC 
wrote to 27 major suppliers of chemi- 
cals, oils and paper to find out what 
services these firms offered. Object: 
to compare these with IMC services 
to determine where IMC could profit- 
ably make improvements. All 27 
suppliers mentioned technical service 
but only four noted research—clear 
proof, says Teeple, that research is 
undersold. 

One purchasing veteran who 
doesn’t agree with this surmise is 
Vernon Carstens, director of pur- 
chases for Nalco Chemical Co. (Chi- 
cago). His department regularly 
spends upwards of 60% of Nalco’s 
sales dollars for goods and services. 
Because Nalco is a specialty chemi- 
cal maker, his department buys many 
different products. Carstens concedes 
that research is undersold only where 
there is lack of liaison between the 
vendor’s research and sales depart- 
ments—an uncommon occurrence, in 
his opinion. 

Tour the Labs: To get a really 
good idea of a supplier’s research* 
Carsten recommends visiting labs and 
plants. He personally makes such vis- 
its. But Nalco technical personnel 
make many more, relay their impres- 
sions of the vendor's technical pro- 
ficiency, equipment, etc., along to 
Carstens. Some purchasing agents 
take their own research people along 
on such visits. 

Plant visits are important to Mor- 
ton’s Perlman, too. He prefers to 


*The Defense Dept. has an elaborate method, 
omnes checklists, to evaluate supplier re 
sear ° 
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ARE YOU OFFERING YOUR TEXTILE CUSTOMERS 
A FULL RANGE OF ULTRAWET FORMULATIONS? 


The many processes for manufacturing and finishing tex- 
tiles present your mill customers with problems in finding 
the surface active agents with the best qualities for wetting, 
dye penetration or leveling and detergent properties. 


Atlantic Ultrawets, with exceptionally low unsulfonated 
oil content, provide superior cleaning and wetting ability. In 
concentrations as low as 0.2%, they will thoroughly emulsi- 
fy animal grease. Inconcentrationsas lowas0.05% by weight 
of solution, they can speed wetting and dye penetration. 

Atlantic Ultrawets are superior alkyl aryl sulfonates 
which work wonders in cotton scouring, wool scouring, 
soaping off and dye leveling. With proper use, Ultrawets 
solve such problems as hard water precipitates, stubborn 
stains and streaking. Ultrawets are produced in liquid or 
solid form with a full range of molecular weights to meet 


your particular customer requirements. Individual prob- 
lems peculiar to every mill may be solved with Atlantic’s 
particular and complete range of surface active agents. 

Textile chemical supply houses can rely upon the spe- 
cialized textile skills and experi- 
ence of Atlantic’s chemically 
trained sales engineers. Their 
help is offered without obliga- 
tion when recommending best 
surface active agents in formu- 
lating for your mill customers. 





Write to Chemicals Division, 
The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, 260 South Broad Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEMICALS 


Philadelphia * Providence » Charlotte + Chicago + Los Angeles « In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division ef Deminion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


In Europe Atlantic Chemicals SAB, Antwerp, Belgium + In South America: Atlantic Refining Cempany of Brazil, Rio de Janeire 
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LET’S TALK 
GERMICIDES 


Mr. Manufacturer: If your 
product must have a 


FUNGICIDE 
DEODORANT 
BACTERICIDE 
ANTI-DANDRUFF 
PRESERVATIVE 


you will profit by investigating 
the new Germicides developed 
by the R. T. Vanderbilt Com- 
pany. An impressive series 
is available for specific uses. 
The few mentioned here are 
typical. 


VANCIDE® 89RE is remark- 
ably specific as an anti-dan- 
druff agent. It is also unusual 
in its effectiveness against 
both Gram positive and Gram 
negative bacteria. It is non- 
toxic and non-irritating. 


VANCIDE® BL is our name for 
Bithionol USP. It is a superior 
bactericide for use in soaps 
and other antiseptic skin prep- 
crations 

METHYL TUADS® WT is tetra- 
methyl thiuram disulfide, spe- 
cially purified by an exclusive 
Vanderbilt process. It reduces 
odor producing bacteria on 
the skin. 


You incur no obligation by 
asking Vanderbilt to suggest 
the best Germicide for your 
needs 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Send VANCIDE 89RE Bulletin 18C 
Send VANCIDE BL Bulletin VBL-1C 
Send METHYL TUADS WT Bulletin MT-1C 


P-6 


Please send samples 
State application 
Name 


Title 
Please attach to your Company letterhead 
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get Morton researchers together with 
the supplier's research team. He 
forms his own impressions, augments 
them with those of the Morton staff- 
ers. “Criteria are hard to devetop,” 
Perlman says, “but, somehow, firms 
with strong research in areas of in- 
terest to you manage to stand out.” 
One indication: how often the host 
suggests questions that the purchas- 
ing agent neglects to ask. 

How much influence does a sup- 
plier’s research have on a purchasing 
agent’s buying decision? The amount, 
of course, will vary. But one thing 
is sure: PAs are primarily swayed 
by applications work that promises 
mutual profits—preferably soon. 


Insecticide Gains 


Insects are helping insecticide re- 
searchers achieve a speedup in two 
important areas: (1) field-testing of 
residues; (2) combating specific in- 
sect pests. 

The residue work is being done by 
Robert Harwood, research entomol- 
ogist at Washington State University 
(Pullman), under a recent $25,000 
grant from the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

Harwood studying. a_ bio- 
assay test in which a group of “stand- 
ard” insects (e.g., fruit flies) are ex- 
posed to extracted residue. The type 
and amount of insecticide used re- 
portedly can be determined from the 
reaction of the test insects. 

Because it can be used to catego- 
rize an unknown insecticide, the test 
can be a big timesaver in insecticide 
identification. But Harwood doubts 
that it will ever offer absolute proof 
of identity; chemical analysis will still 
be needed. 

The method is now applicable to 
highly purified insecticides, must be 
refined further for field work. 

Test insects are providing the an- 
swer to a problem in the search for 
an effective agent to be used against 
a destructive species known as the 
plum curculio. Researchers at Cornell 
University’s New York State Ex- 
periment Station (Geneva, N.Y.) 
have worked out conditions for keep- 
ing this species alive in the labora- 
tory. 

The tests that had previously took 
years because of the limited natural 
availability of this insect can now 
reportedly be finished in weeks. 


is now 


Product Suggestion Box 


A top-management committee is 
the crux of a new idea-producing 
system in force at Vitro Chemical 
Co. (New York). 

Employees are invited to turn in 
suggestions for a new product or 
product lines on a special form, which 
is sent directly to the committee. 

Vitro’s objective is to tap both re- 
search and nonresearch personnel 
for new ideas and to centralize the 
new-product aims of the three com- 
panies (Heavy Minerals, Vitro Rare 
Metals and Vitro Uranium) from 
which Vitro Chemical was formed 
last October. 

The committee serves as an ad- 
visory group to Research Director 
Paul Kruesi. It is composed of Presi- 
dent William Hall (vice-president of 
parent Vitro Corp. of America), 
heads of sales, production and mar- 
ket research, and representatives of 
Vitro Laboratories and Vitro Inter- 
national. 

At a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee in New York City, 16 poten- 
tially commercial ideas 
amined. How many of these will 
blossom into research projects still 
isn’t certain, but the firm is encour- 
aged by initial results of the plan. 


were e€X- 


EXPANSION 


e Sulphur Institute is a new in- 
ternational research organization 
with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., and a European office in Lon- 
don. Its purpose is to expand the 
use of sulfur in agriculture and in- 
dustry through research and educa- 
tion programs. 

e Ontario’s provincial government 
will build a $220,000 
fallout research 
ronto. 

e United Carbon Co. will start 
construction of a $2.5-million sub- 
urban office and research center near 
Addicks (west of Houston), Tex. 

e The Electric Auto-Lite Co. (To- 
ledo, O.) is bringing its chemical and 
metallurgical laboratories into _ its 
central research organization. Current 
projects include work in nuclear ce- 
ramics with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and military applications of 
new plastic and plastic-ceramic com- 
binations. 

e Shawinigan 


radioactive- 


laboratory in To- 


Resins Corp. 
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| Emery 


digs in 
to expand Pelargonic, Azelaic Acid supplies 


Emery’s recently announced expansion of ozone 
oxidation facilities will increase several fold total 
production capacity of pelargonic and azelaic 
acids. 

The volume requirements for these materials in 
such important products as synthetic jet lubri- 
cants and top-quality plasticizers for vinyls have 
been spiralling upward as customer research pro- 
grams have progressed to successful commercial 
status. And, extensive research in other areas, 
such as alkyd resins and polymers, promises to 
broaden the existing demand even further in 
years to come. 

This 6 million-dollar capital investment offers 
every encouragement to such application re- 
search, So with this additional supply close at 
hand, we ‘suggest you investigate pelargonic acid 
(Cg monobasic) and azelaic acid (Cg dibasic) to 
see how they can fit into your development pro- 
grams. Write now for samples and literature on 
these two products, Dept. I-8. 


Organic Chemical Sales Department 
Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles « Emery Industries : 
(Canada) Ltd., London, Ont. « Export Department, Cincinnati 
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Spotting potential trouble in processes 
or products...and saving thousands of 
dollars in damages and lost production... 
that’s only one of many services United 
States Testing Company offers you. 


How United States 
Testing Company helps 


STOP 
TROUBLE 
BEFORE 
IT 
STARTS 


Take the beverage manufacturer 
concerned about the strength of his 
bottles. We selected a large sample— 
old, new, small, large, filled, and empty 
...inspected each for bad scratches, 
bubbles, striations, and chips... 
polariscoped to spot internal strain... 
hydrostatic tested for bursting strength 
...and immersed in hot, then icy water 
to measure thermal shock resistance. 


Result: A “spectrum” of data 
showing exactly his safety and potential 
danger areas. 


Knowing how to induce failure in 

the laboratory and prevent trouble in the 
process or field calls for trained 
evaluation engineers and diversified 
facilities. You get both at United States 
Testing Company. Why not phone 

or write us about your plant problem? 
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Fields of Specialization: 


Water Analysis ¢ Pharmaceuticals& Drugs «¢ Chemicals & Natural Raw Materials © Fuels & Oils 
Pulp & Paper e¢ Textile Chemicals& Dyes ¢ Paints, Varnishes & Pigments «¢ Soaps & Detergents 
Food Products & Additives ¢ Resins, Plastics & Rubber © Physical Chemistry e Metals Chemistry 
Microbiology © Plant & Site inspections ¢ Outdoor Exposures ¢ Agricultural Chemicals & Soils Analysis 


Send for free bulletin The 
describing our evaluation World's Most 
and R/D services Diversified 


Independent 
Laboratory. 


United States Testing Co., Inc. 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


BOSTON - BROWNSVILLE - DALLAS + DENVER - LOS ANGELES 


Branch Laboratories | giupiis - giw yORk - PHILADELPHIA» TULSA 





RESEARCH 


(Springfield, Mass.) will organize a 
new research group for “exploratory 
research in the synthesis of totally 
new plastic resins.” 

e Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
subsidiary of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp., will build a new 
electron-tube research and develop- 
ment center near Emporium, Pa. A 
portion of the new center will con- 
solidate the chemical research labs 
of the Sylvania Electronic Tubes Di- 
vision. 

e Motor Products Corp.’s (Detroit, 
Mich.) subsidiary Trionics Corp. is 
entering “custom” preparation of 
rare earths and other high-purity ma- 
terials for electronics research. 

e Dow Chemical has renamed its 
Electrochemical Research Laboratory, 
now Calls it the Electrochemical and 
Inorganic Chemical Research Labora- 
tory. The Spectroscopy Research Lab- 
oratory will be called the Chemical 
Physics Research Laboratory. 


PRODUCTS 


Fermentation Entry: Car-load quan- 
tities of dihydroxyacetone are now 
available from The Wallerstein Co 
(Staten Island, N.Y.), a division of 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. A fermenta- 
tion product of glycerine, the com- 
pound formerly sold for up _ to 
$1,000/lb. in research quantities. But 
a new process allows a price slash to 
$8.70/lb. Suggested applications: in 
food emulsifiers, plasticizers, fungi- 
cides, alkyd-type resins and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

oe 

Bio Find: Crystalline xanthopterin 
is now offered by Mann Research 
Laboratories, Inc. (New York), for 
biochemical, nutritional and cancer 
research. Price: $38/gram. 

¢ 

Fatty Acids: Applied Science Lab- 
oratories, Inc. (State College, Pa.), is 
expanding its line of high-purity fatty 
acids, now offers methy] palmitoleate, 
methyl arachidate, methyl behenate, 
and saturated odd-carbon methyl 
esters (C,-C,,) in quantities suitable 
for chromatographic standards. 

ae 

Isotopes: The Isotopes Specialties 
Co. (Burbank, Calif.), division of Nu- 
clear Corp. ef America, offers two 
new labeled compounds: allyl alcohol- 
1-C’* and allyl bromide-1,3-C*. 
They're useful in petroleum research. 
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Wash-day Magic starts with Quality Raw Materials like 


ENJAY OLEFINS 


Syndet manufacturers need look no further than their nearest Enjay office for 
all their raw material needs. Materials for light or heavy duty detergents, 
powdered or liquid. Wetting agents, emulsifiers, sanitizers, or foam control 
agents — Enjay has the products you need. 

For example, the versatile Enjay Olefins, Tetrapropylene and Tripropylene 
and Nonene fulfill many rigid requirements as raw materials for anionic and 
nonionic detergents. 

Enjay supplies these low cost products in large volume to the detergent 
industry. Enjay also markets other surfactant raw materials — OXO Alcohols — 
Isooctyl, Decyl and Tridecyl — Isopropyl Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol and Benzene. 
EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles » New Orleans « Tulsa 
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For more information, technical 
assistance, or to order any sur- 
factant raw material, phone or 
write your nearest Enjay office. 


PETROCHEMICALS 





Chemicals from Armour 


Polyurethane Foam Catalysts 


Requirements for catalysts of polyester and polyether 

urethane foams are widely diversified, depending on 
the desired results. In working with catalysts for 
polyurethane, Armour developed two chemical types 
of tertiary amine catalysts: alkyl dimethyl amines; 
N-coco morpholine. Both types exhibit strong base 
strengths and unhindered catalytic activity. 


Armeen® Dimethyl Amines 


R—N 


Armour’s Alkyl Dimethyl Amines are foam catalysts 
of superior capabilities. They improve foam cell struc- 
ture, impart better physical characteristics and re- 
duce processing time. 

These Armeens lower foam shrinkage and increase 
load-bearing capacities. They are extremely econom- 
ical since they are effective in concentrations of 1 
part catalyst per 100 parts resin. 

Armeen catalysts are easily dispersed into “one- 
shot”’ systems or “‘pre-polymer’”’ systems by proper 
machine-head agitation. Because of their lower vola- 
tility the Armeens also reduce chemical loss due to 
evaporation. Low vapor pressures impart negligible 
odor levels during handling and manufacture of ure- 
thane foams; cured foams are found to be virtually 
odor free. 


Physical and chemical properties of the 
Armeen Dimethyl Amines 


Tertiary App. Mol. Color Approx. 
Amine wr. Gardner Volatile Freeze 
Min.% Min.-Max. Max. %Max. Point 


| Armeen DMCD 92 228 «86248 2 1 —15°C 
dimethyl! coco 


| Armeen DM16D 92 269 =—292 10°C 
dimethyl hexadecy! 


| Armeen DMSD 92 
| dimethyl soya 


Armeen DM18D 
dimethyl! octadecy! 
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improve polyurethane 


N-cocomorpholine forimproved ‘‘clickability’’ 


__ CH; — CH, 
RN _oO 
~—~CH; — CH, 


Manufacturers and users of polyurethane foam now 
can produce a foam product with superior clickabil- 
ity. Clickability is the desirable characteristic that 
allows a foam to be easily cut or machined into its 
desired final shape. 


Armour’s N-coco morpholine permits polyure- 
thane to be die-cut, stamped, sewn, or otherwise ma- 
chined without any difficulty. All manufacturers of 
flexible polyester slab stock will find this versatile 
catalyst an essential addition to their foam-making 
formulations. 


Physical and chemical properties of N-coco morpholine 


Tertiary Color 
Amine Mol. Wt. Gardner Volatile 
Min. % Min. Max. Max. % Max. 


Primary and 
Secondary 
Amine-Max. 


Improved clickability is only one of many advan- 
tages that n-coco morpholine enjoys over other cata- 
lysts for making polyurethane foam. 


N-coco morpholine is a moderately slow catalyst 
that will afford uniform cell structure, reduce “‘tack- 
free’ time, and generally improve the physical proper- 
ties of polyester foam. 


This Armour chemical is a convenient catalyst to 
use. It is in a liquid state at room temperatures and 
is easily dispersed into ‘‘one-shot”’ water systems. 

Foams using N-coco morpholine show marked re- 
duction in shrinkage and have increased load-bearing 
capacities. In addition, this catalyst has a pleasant, 
very faint lemon odor that will mask disagreeable 
odors of low molecular weight morpholine catalysts. 
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and latex foams 


Latex Gel-sensitizers 


Because of their unique gel-sensitizing properties, 
Armour’s quaternary ammonium compounds cut 
processing time and costs for makers of latex foam. 

Latex manufacturers use gel-sensitizers to control 
the gelation process. However, the action of ordinary 
sensitizers depends upon the formation of a complex 
to reduce the chemical stability of the latex and 
allow a firm gel to form. 

Arquad® T-50 offers substantial improvement 
over sensitizers which depend on the formation of a 
complex. Therefore, this Armour sensitizer can be 
added to the latex prior to foaming. This processing 
advantage allows the manufacturer to make larger 
batches of foam, because the Arquad does not begin 
to work until other ingredients, such as zine oxide, 
are added. 

Armour’s Arquad 12-50 also demonstrates im- 
proved advantages over ordinary gel-sensitizers. In 
particular, where low-density foams are required, as 
in pillows, almost 100°7, natural rubber must be used. 
Finished products of this nature must be free from 
odor, light in color and of uniform cell size. Arquad 
12-50 imparts all of these characteristics. 

Both Arquad T-50 and 12-50 have common advan- 

tages that have contributed to their popularity among 
latex foam makers. Three important advantages are: 
Controlled Gelation—By using a fixed amount of 
sodium silicofluoride, the rate of gelation can be con- 
trolled by varying the amount of Arquad used. Thus 
the time of gelation can be governed to suit the process. 
Increased Gel Strength—Cationic properties of the 
Arquads reduce the charge on the rubber particle and 
render the latex more susceptible to the gelling ac- 
tion of the acids. This susceptibility makes a better, 
stronger gelation. 
Versatility of Use—Both Arquads allow manufactur- 
ers to use a wide range of ratios of synthetic to natural 
rubber. Therefore giving you a greater latitude in 
formulation. 

For additional information on Armour’s foam 
catalysts and gel-sensitizers, and to receive samples 
of them, fill out and mail the convenient coupon. 
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Dust-Free Vinyl 


Thermoplastic manufacturers, who have 
been searching for a truly effective anti- 
static agent, will be pleased to learn about 
this latest Armour development. 


Armour’s ethoxylated quaternary am- 
monium chlorides offer a new, economi- 
cal solution to the problem of electro- 
static build-up in vinyl products. Poly- 
vinyl and polyethylene products can be 
made permanently anti-static by incor- 
porating Armour’s Ethoquad® C /12 into 
your formulation. Ethoquad C/12 elimi- 
nates electrostatic build-up during manu- 
facture, and also assures finished prod- 
ucts an attractive, clean appearance. 


Armour Ethoquads work more effec- 
tively because there are two separate 
mechanisms in the Ethoquad molecule 
that can reduce electrostatic build-up. 
These mechanisms, working independ- 
ently, offer better protection than most 
other anti-static agents which have only 
the protection of a single mechanism. 





To find out how this Armour chemical 
can be incorporated into your vinyl! prod- 
ucts, use the convenient coupon. 








Leader in progressive fatty acid chemistry 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company 


© Division of Armour and Company 


Send for information and samples 


Send further information on: Latex gel-sensitizers [J 
Foam catalysts (] Anti-static agents for plastics 


Send a sample of 





NAME_ 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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Armour Industrial Chemical Company + 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Each of these anionic surfactants offers its own combination of 
detergency and wetting characteristics, as well as remarkable 
suspending and dispersing actions. 


The Igepon series of surfactants provides soap and lubricate. No other surfactants equal the perform- 


chemical specialties manufacturers with one of the ance and versatility of the Igepon products. 
widest ranges of surface active properties offered in : ; ; 
a single homologous group. Chey are available in low foaming and high foaming 
types, in powder, paste, liquid and slurry forms. 
They can be shipped in the manner most conven- 
ient to you — in tank cars, tank trailers, drums, or 
packages. 


Each Igepon member emphasizes a special wetting 
detergency combination suitable for a specific use 

.for textile, leather and paper processing, for 
industrial, household and commercial detergents, for 


wetting and suspending agricultural pesticides. In 
bar soaps, dentifrices, shampoos and other cosmetic 


preparations, the Igepons also tend to soften and 


Free Igepon samples, information and technical 
assistance are available on request. Write or call 
any Antara office. 


From Research, to Reality 


ee oe ee 


gof GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET » NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York © Providence « Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Igepon, manufactured by General Aniline and Film Corporation, is sold outside the United States under the name “Fenopon” by distributors all over the world. 
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Scentmakers Trix 


Chemicals got top billing on Broad- is providing another new — and un tivates a relay that triggers the smell- 
way with the recent opening of Mike ustal — field for fragrance producers dispensing machine. The machine 
Todd, Jr..s new movie “Scent of who, until a few years ago, didn’t made by Belock Instrument Co. (New 
Mystery,” filmed in “glorious Smell- regard show business as a likely mar York), holds a turntable containing 
QO-Vision.” The second scent-accom- ket for their wares thirty 8-in.-high vials 
panied film, it followed “Behind the How They Work: The Smell-O- scent. 

Great Wall” in AromaRama, which Vision process uses compressed air Nine seconds before the odor ts to 
made a December debut in New to send the smells to each seat in the 


one for each 


be released, a hypodermic needle ts 


York theater. On the 70-mm. film, a smell plunged into the vial, picking up 2 cc 
The advent of odor-bearing movies track, similar to the sound track, 


ac of solution. Then, a high-velocity fan 
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blows the scent through pipes, which 
have openings at each seat, the scent 
reaching each person in the audience 
simultaneously. Each fragrance-con- 
taining vial is said to last for several 
months. No provision need be made 
to remove the odor, according to 
Todd Productions, because it dissi- 
pates in the air shortly after expul- 
sion. The cost of installing Smell-O- 
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at 


Put New Kix in Pix 


Vision is said to be about $30,000, 
with Todd bearing the expense. So 
far, only three theaters are equipped 
for the process. 
In New York’s 
the smell machine is 


Theatre. 
located in a 
booth in the center of the orchestra. 
It could also be placed in the base- 
ment of a theater, says a Todd repre- 
sentative. 


Warner 








CW PHOTO-—-JOHN YAKATA 


Second with Scent: Walter Reade, 
Jr.s “Behind the Great Wall” beat 
Todd Productions to a public viewing 
by a few weeks. First shown Dec. 
the flim is a technicolor documentary 
of Red China, has already won prizes 

-minus odors—at the Venice Film 
Festival and the Brussels Exposition. 

AromaRama, developed by Charles 
Weiss, for Reade’s Continental Dis- 
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SPECIALTIES 


tributing, Inc. (New York), a film 
sales firm, uses aerosols to send odors 
through the air-conditioning system. 

Here, too, a scent track on the film 
triggers the odor-producing machine, 
developed by Industrial Timer Corp. 
(Newark, N.J.). The fragrance, in 
12-0z. aerosol cans, is wafted through 
the air-conditioning vents and is said 
to reach each spectator within two 
seconds. When the scene changes, the 
scented air is withdrawn from the 
theater through the air vents, purified, 
freed of odor and then returned to 
the theater. 

AromaRama is said to be con- 
siderably less expensive to install than 
Smell-O-Vision. The main requirement 
is that a theater have a good air- 
conditioning system. AromaRama in- 
Stalls the equipment, charging the the- 
ater owner a weekly rental fee. “Be- 
hind the Great Wall” plays continu- 
ously, with most theaters giving about 
25 performances a week. The aerosol 
containers — using Du Pont’s Freon 
propellent are changed about once 
every 20 performances. 

Cinematic Chemicals: Most of the 
odors called for by the “smellofilms” 
are scents that aromatic chemists had 


never before used commercially — 

e.g., fireworks and shoe polish. 
About half of the 30 odors in 

“Scent of Mystery” were created by 


Alpine Aromatics, Inc. (Metuchen, 
N.J.). Among them are the aromas 
of pipe tobacco, fresh bread, a heavy 
oriental incense, train smoke and a 
fresh peach. 

Raoul Pantaleoni, president of Al- 
pine and Todd, Jr.’s consultant on 
smells, says he spent several months 
developing the tobacco odor alone. 
There are 35 different chemicals in 
the baking-bread smell and over 60 
ingredients in the “Scent of Mystery” 
perfume (worn by the mysterious 
woman in the film). 

Other scents include those of wood 
shavings, cement dust, roses, steam- 
ing espresso coffee, peppermint and 
lemon. Among the companies help- 
ing supply these odors were Felton 
Chemical Co., Inc., Rene Forster 
Co., Givaudan Delawanna, Inc., Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, S. B. Penick 
& Co. (all in New York) and Verona 
Chemical Co. (Newark, N.J.). 

All 23 odors in “Behind the Great 
Wall” were developed by Rhodia Inc. 
(New York). Each contains from 10 
to 20 chemical ingredients and, ac- 
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cording to Rhodia, each solution is 
highly concentrated. 

Among the odors: Hong Kong 
streets, harbors and docks, incense, 
meadows, a tiger, evergreens, tea, 
fireworks, a Chinese restaurant and 
warm mud. 

Rhodia says that in creating these 
smells its main problems were to 
make them realistic, and to come up 
with formulations that were compati- 
ble with the aerosol propellent and 
would evaporate quickly. 

Future of ‘Smellodrama’: Whether 
scented movies will continue to be a 
market for aromatic chemicals is any- 
body’s guess. Todd, Jr.’s picture has 
opened only in Chicago, Los Angeles 
and New York. “Behind the Great 
Wall” is playing in the same cities 
with plans to open in 48 additional 
towns within the next six months. 

Todd Productions has no further 
Smell-O-Vision picture planned now. 
It is waiting to see how “Scent of 
Mystery” is received. Reade, how- 
ever, has already scheduled “Scent 
of New-Mown Hay.” Filming will be- 
gin soon in Europe and Hollywood. 
No other film company is known to 
be entering the smell competition at 
this time. 

Six Years’ Planning: “Scent of Mys- 
tery,” described as a comedy thriller 
in which the odors are essential to 
solving the mystery, was conceived 
in °54 when Mike Todd, Sr., and his 
son first came across a smell process 
developed by Swiss inventor Hans 
Laube. In °56, Todd, Sr., toyed with 
the idea of adding smell to the movie 
“Around the World in 80 Days,” but 
abandoned the notion because he 
thought the picture was spectacular 
enough without odor effects. 

The idea of scented movies, how- 
ever, isn’t new. As far back as the 
silent-film era, the scent of orange 
blossoms was sometimes sprayed on 
audiences during wedding scenes. And 
more recently some Broadway stage 
productions have been odorized. 

It was not until a few years ago, 
however, that two theatrical produc- 
ers, the late Mike Todd, Sr., and 
Walter Reade, Jr., independently de- 
cided to develop a commercial system 
of dispersing odors as an_ integral 
part of films. 

Many critics believe the “smello- 
films” will never be anything more 
than a gimmick — but the public will 
cast the deciding vote. 


PRODUCTS 


Thirty-Year Sealer: A calking com- 
pound claimed to have a “life ex- 
pectancy” of over 30 years is avail- 
able from Farboil Co. (Baltimore 30, 
Md.). Farboil Epothane Farbo-Flex 
is suggested for building, highway 
construction, marine installations, air 
conditioning, aircraft, oil fields, and 
refrigeration. The compound is said 
to remain flexible permanently on ex- 
terior or interior, can withstand ex- 
treme continuous expansion and con- 
traction at temperatures from —65 F 
to 300 F, and is not affected by chem- 
ical fumes. 

- 

Fiber Antistatic: A new antistatic 
agent for use on nylon, acetate, 
Dacron, Orlon among other fibers is 
being marketed by Crest Chemical 
Corp. (225 Emmet St., Newark, N.J.). 
Crestex Antistat B reportedly pro- 
motes resistance to lint and dust and 
reduction of electric shocks and gar- 
ment clinging. 

A viscous liquid soluble in cold 
water, it is compatible with nearly all 
types of finishes, including resins, 
softeners and fixatives. 

e 

Rug Shampoo: A _synthetic-liquid 
rug shampoo, formulated for “on 
location” cleaning of carpets and up- 
holstery, is being marketed by J. I. 
Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc. (Indianapolis, 
Ind.). Holcomb Rug Shampoo is said 
to clean wool, cotton and synthetic 
carpets without causing fading. It con- 
tains an agent to prevent mildew, and 
does not separate when stored. It’s 
available in 5-gal. containers. 

e 

Paint Thickener: Nopco Chemical 
Co. (60 Park Place, Newark, N.J.) 
now sells its Metasap Thickener A 
for use as a bodying agent in interior 
and exterior paints. The product is 
claimed to assist pigment suspension, 
improve brushability, prevent orange 
peel and inhibit penetration into sur- 
face pores. Price: 59¢/lb. (ton-loads). 

om 

Waterproof Glue: Woodhill Chemi- 
cal Co. (1390 East 34th St., Cleve- 
land) has brought out Duro-Plastic 
White Glue for home or craft use. 
The adhesive is claimed to adhere to 
wood, metal, leather, china, rubber, 
paper and cloth, is reportedly not 
affected by oil, water or gasoline. A 
4-o0z. tube sells for 69¢. 
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With CL-101 you can formulate better adhesives—adhesives which are ideal *ACCEPTED BY F.D.A. 


for use in packaging. This polyvinyl acetate emulsion permits a range of 


formulations, since it is available in the following four viscosity grades: 


® CL-101 1000 cps © CL-101-E . . 3000 eps 
® CL-101-H 1500 eps © CE1O1.V .. . 1000 cps 


CL-101 is also an excellent coating material for paper and cardboard in food 

packaging, imparting grease- and scuff-resistance. A wide variety of 

F.D.A.-acceptable packaging is made possible, including cardboard and 

corrugated boxes, containers, lids, paper bags, layer separators for candy, and 

laminated materials. = The versatility of CL-101, the high bond strength of its 

films and easy clean-up of machinery are creating an increasing demand for 

this water-based emulsion. # Make Celanese your dependable source of supply & 
for PVAc emulsions. To speed deliveries, they are warehoused in strategic CHEMICALS 
areas in the United States and Canada. Feel free to call on our technical service 

people for any problem concerning the use of PVAc emulsions for adhesives or 

packaging. For more information on CL-101, write to: Celanese Chemical 

Company, a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, Dept.552-C, 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Celanese? 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales; Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 





Looking toward tomorrow, visualizing the shapes and courses it will take, anticipating 
its needs... this search for ways to serve industry better and more fully has been 

an unremitting spur to Sonneborn, since many tomorrows ago. Inasmuch as this quest 
dates back to the turn of the century and has been concentrated upon a specialized 
segment of petroleum refining, it is not surprising that in products, technical 
assistance, service, Sonneborn Goes Further. 


| SONNEBORN CHEMICAL AND REFINING CORPORATION 


~ White Oil Division, 300 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N.Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN PETROLEUM SULFONATES (PETRONATES) ¢ WHITE MINERAL OILS * PETROLATUMS 


wo.t 


ee we nave changed our name from L.SONNEBORN SONS, INC. to SONNEBORN CHEMICAL AND REFINING CORPORATION 
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Look for stepped-up activity in chemicals derived from wood. 
Recent research and development studies at Forest Products Laboratory 
(Madison, Wis.) indicate that furfural, hydroxymethylfurfural and levu- 
linic acid are hot prospects for commercial wood-chemical processing. 
FPL predicts that the wood-sugar route will win out over current methods 
based on corn cob processing. Plans for pilot-plant production of furfural 
from xylose are now in the works. 





As for levulinic acid, the present research goal is a production 
cost of 5¢/lb. FPL predicts, however, that a price of even 10-15¢/Ib. 
would create a boom in levulinic usage. 

a 

Live measles virus vaccine looks promising in clinical trials on 
children. Dr. Samuel Katz of the Harvard Medical School and John End- 
ers, also of Harvard, report that the vaccine was injected into 79 children; 
77 now appear immune to measles, based on antibody-response studies. 





* 
As little as 10 parts per billion of hydrocarbons in air can be 
detected by a new instrument developed at American Cyanamid’s Stam- 
ford, Conn., research laboratories. Inexpensive (expected to sell for less 





than $500) and portable, it’s for monitoring smog-formers in auto ex- 
haust, may also prove useful in oil exploration, gas leak detection and 
explosive vapor detection. Cyanamid’s device, rights to which will be 
made public, is based on formation of ionized particles when hydrocar- 
bons are burned. The amount of electricity conducted by the ionized parti- 
cles when a voltage is applied indicates the concentration of hydrocar- 
bons in the exhaust. 
a 

Sea-water conversion by secondary refrigeration is being stepped 
up to pilot-plant scale by the Interior Dept.’s Office of Saline Water. The 
agency has awarded Blaw-Knox a $141,430 contract for the construction 
of a 35,000-gal./day, direct-freezing plant, employing the method devel- 
oped by Cornell University professor H. F. Weigandt. 





Carrier Corp. (Syracuse, N. Y.) has been piloting another direct- 
freezing conversion process for about a year (CW, Jan. 17,’59, p. 39). Chief 
difference in freezing methods: Carrier uses flash evaporation of water 
vapor for freezing; Weigandt’s method involves flash evaporation of a 
secondary refrigerant (immiscible hydrocarbons such as propane, butane or 
isobutane). In a recent estimate of water conversion costs, OSW research 
chief W. Sherman Gillam predicted that direct freezing plants could attain 
the $1/1,000-gal. range this year. 

+ 


Success with using a new cancer drug is reported by Sloan- 
Kettering Institute (New York). The drug, epoxypropidine, was synthe- 
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sized by Eli Lilly's (Indianapolis, Ind.) Koert Gerzon. Twelve of 21 
cancer patients using it show “significant clinical improvement,” a test 
record that the institute researchers say indicates efficacy about equal to 
that of nitrogen mustard; epoxypropidine’s plus is that it has fewer side 
effects. 


Direct conversion of nuclear energy into high-voltage electricity 
is claimed for a new device developed by Soviet scientists. The system is 
powered by heat from a beta radiation source, reportedly develops 24 
kilovolts. Operating details, size and weight of the new generator haven’t 
been disclosed, but it’s described as a small bulb made by welding two 
glass cylinders around a metal ring. Inside the ring is a seamless, aluminum- 
lined nickel tube containing the beta-emitting compound. 





A model of another Russian thermoelectric generator which has 
been in production at least two years, is now being studied by The Martin 
Co. (Baltimore, Md. ). It operates on heat from a kerosene lamp, weighs 20 
Ibs., costs about $56 and was designed to power radios in remote Asian 
areas. Martin obtained the device in England, as part of a program to 
evaluate Russian technology in direct conversion. Martin’s interest: it de- 
veloped AEC’s SNAP-111 generator (CW Technology Newsletter, Jan. 24, 
"59, p. 63). 





o 

Newest tranquilizer: Librium, released this week for prescription 
sale by Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. (Nutley, N. J.). Chemically methamino- 
diazepoxide, the drug reportedly sets a new mark in safety and speed of 
action. Best results of H-L’s concentrated test program—2,000 physicians 
tried it on 20,000 patients last year—were achieved with alcoholics. And 
in prison disciplinary problems in Texas, 16 of 19 patients showed improve- 
ment in cases where barbiturates and other tranquilizers failed. 





First commercial production of Methyl Trithion started last week 
at Stauffer’s recently integrated pesticides plant in Henderson, Nev. (CW, 
Sept. 5, ’59, p. 37). The first of several proposed analogs of Trithion 
(o, o-diethyl S-p-chlorophenylthiomethylphosphorodithioate), the methyl- 
substituted compound is still under an experimental label. Stauffer expects 
to make limited commercial quantities available for boll weevil control 
before this year’s cotton growing season. Another promising use soon to 





be evaluated: mosquito and gnat control in California’s resort areas. 


A new heat-resistant plastic resin was unveiled last week by 
Upjohn Co. (Kalamazoo, Mich.). It’s poly-2,3-diphenylbutadiene, which 
is described as physically similar to polystyrene but much more stable at 
high temperatures. The newcomer can be milled at 300 F, says Upjohn, 
retains electrical insulating properties up to 265 F and exhibits good re- 
sistance to radiation effects. 
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Rosin production outlook: more from tall oil, less from wood 
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Source Switch Shakes Up Rosin Outlook 


The U.S. rosin industry—plagued 
by dwindling supplies of gum rosin 
—now faces new troubles. During 
the next decade, wood rosin supplies 
will decline substantially, creating a 
supply problem that won’t be solved 
by expected increases in production 
of gum and tall-oil rosins. 

A recent survey of the situation by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture points 
up these opposing trends: rosin output 
from steam-distilled wood (the major 
source now) will decline steadily to 
about half of current production by 
65; meanwhile, tall-oil rosin produc- 
tion is expected to 
moderately. 

Tall-oil rosin output will not offset 
wood rosin losses. Even an expected 
increase in output of softwood sul- 
fate pulp (averaging 6-7%/year in 
the next few years) and likely 10%/- 


increase only 
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year boosts of tall-oil fractionating ca- 
pacity aren't likely to brighten the 
supply picture significantly. 

Third factor in the total rosin 
market is the steady decline of gum 
rosin supplies—output dropped from 
531,620 drums in °53 to 350,000 
drums in °59. But there’s a chance 
that, as rosin supplies become tighter, 
because of the falling output of steam- 
distilled wood rosin, prices will rise 
and gum rosin output will be stepped 
up. But USDA doesn’t pinpoint prob- 
able increases in gum rosin produc- 
tion, and it’s doubtful that enough 
more will be made to close the supply 
gap created by shortages of wood 
rosin. 

H. L. Meyer of Chematar Pine 
Products forecasts the current season’s 
gum rosin output at about 350,000 
drums, wood rosin at 1,175,000 drums, 


tall-oil rosin about 365,000 drums— 
a total of some 1.89 million drums, 
less than a 2% gain over the previous 
year. 

CCC Stocks Peter Out: Domestic 
consumption was considerably more 
than output; reserve stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation saved 
the industry from a severe shortage 
(about 500,000 drums of rosin were 
sold by CCC). 

In the coming season, gum rosin 
output will increase slightly, if at all— 
perhaps about 25,000 drums, accord- 
ing to Meyer. A probable output of 
390,000 drums in the 1961-62 season 
is expected. 

Such a moderate increase in rosin 
output, plus depletion of CCC stocks, 
adds up to only one thing: a severe 
pinch. Likely upshot: exports will be 
shaved substantially—a prospect that 
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GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR 
HANOVER, West Germany 
April 24-May 3, 1960 


“The Common Market’s Market Place for World Trade” 
Annual attendance: Over 1,000,000, Exhibit area 4,200,000 sq. ft. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS: Machinery*—Iron and Steel—Electrical—Optical—Preci 
sion Instruments—Atomic Energy—Aviation—Petroleum—Office Equipment, etc. 


CONSUMER GOODS: China, Ceramics, Glass—Jewelry and Silverware—Watches 
and Clocks—Radio, TV and Phonograph Equipment—Electrical Appliances, etc 


** from all over the world of whom 100 exhibit chemical products and equipment. 


Free illustrated folders and information about admission passes, room reservation forms, 
available from 


“7 GERMAN AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


* Machine tools to be shown at European Machine Tool Show, Hanover, September 11-20, 1960 
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doesn’t gladden rosin exporters. The 
pinch, therefore, would become world- 
wide. 

Controls Amendments? If the pinch 
becomes tight enough, there’s the 
possibility that some rosin marketers 
will again—as they did a few years 
ago—try to push amendment of gov- 
ernment controls, which now forbid 
mixing rosins from different sources 
prior to sale. Rosin sellers have long 
argued that if mixing were allowed, 
some of the industry’s marketing 
problems could be eliminated. 

The Naval Stores Division of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture queried 
rosin producers about this proposal; 
but there was so little general interest 
that further moves toward amendment 
of the control act were abandoned 
by the government agency. 

In any case, the attitude of Naval 
Stores now is not encouraging to 
those who might attempt to push 
through an amendment. Reasons for 
the restriction, explains a Naval Stores 
spokesman, center on the difficulty 
of determining the content of rosin 
mixtures; it’s a handicap that prevents 
many buyers from knowing just what 
rosin blends they might be getting. 
Such information is vital to users, since 
rosins from various sources differ sig- 
nificantly in composition (some revert 
to undesirable crystalline forms more 
readily than do others). 

Chemical Uses Grow: In the ’58-'59 
crop year, according to government 
Statistics, chemical uses for rosin took 
461,856 drums (520 Ibs. net)}—more 
than the 442,518 needed in the pre- 
ceding year. 

But government statistics must be 
considered with care because they 
can be misleading. For example, con- 
sumption of rosin for manufacture of 
adhesives appears to have declined— 
from 18,059 drums in °57 to 14,725 
in °58. Use of straight rosin did de- 
cline, but this was offset by an increase 
in demand for modified rosins listed in 
the “chemicals” category (this also 
partly accounts for demand growth 
for chemical uses). 

A similar situation occurs in the 
use of rosin for manufacture of paint, 
varnish and lacquer; rosin consump- 
tion declined from 506,817 drums in 
*57 to 541,266 drums in ’58. However, 
an additional hidden volume of rosin 
went into paints in the form of ester 
gum and synthetic resins (a category 
| that increased from 217,746 drums in 
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See why ALCOA ALUMINUM makes a good design habit 








Requirement: A low-cost material able to stand up at temperatures 


below —190°F 


Key to good design: Specify Alcoa Aluminum for piping and equipment 
in the cryogenic range 


When process temperatures reach levels below 0°F, alu- 
minum becomes easily the most satisfactory metal for 
process equipment and piping. Many materials undergo 
pronounced changes in physical structure at these tem- 
peratures. In most cases, the result is substantial deterio- 
ration in the material’s serviceability.. The reverse is true 
with aluminum, however. 

Aluminum alloys actually display significant improve- 
ment in major mechanical properties as operating tem- 
peratures drop past 0°F to —300°F and below. For in- 
stance, tensile, shear and fatigue strengths of aluminum 
alloys increase with a decline in temperature. 

Operating experience in actual applications has proved 
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the stamina of aluminum in such varied cryogenic appli- 
cations as these: tonnage oxygen production . . . low 
temperature recovery of hydrogen from refinery gases . . . 
methane liquid action, storage and transportation .. . air 
enrichment for steelmaking. You will find a number of 
aluminum uses in these and other applications described 
on the following pages. 

One other fact deserves major consideration in evalu- 
ating the cryogenic applications of aluminum. It is the 
surprisingly low initial cost of the light metal. In most 
instances, aluminum has proved to be far and away the 
most economical material able to serve satisfactorily in 
a wide variety of cryogenic operations. 
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Aluminum’s tensile and yield strengths go up 
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PRODUCT 2nd EXPANDER 
GE Aluminum Applications COMPRESSOR 


Because aluminum shows no embrittlement 
at low temperatures, it enjoys wide use in 
hydrogen purification plants such as the one 
shown above. 


Aluminum has proved extremely effective for 
transport piping and tankage in the handling 
and storage of liquid methane. It is also being 
used in insulated cargo tanks aboard ship for 
overseas transport of liquid methane. 


Photo courtesy Constock International Methane. Ltd 


This low pressure air separation tower is 
typical of aluminum equipment now finding 
broad use in cryogenic operations in the petro- 


chemical field. 
Photo courtesy Project Fabrication Corp. 
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See why ALCOA ALUMINUM makes a good design habit 


as the temperature goes down 


In the chart below, you see results of tensile tests on vari- 
ous aluminum alloys at temperatures ranging from 75°F 
to —423°F. Note that at —423°F tensile strengths average 
35-50 per cent higher than at room temperature, yield 
strengths 15-25 per cent higher. Temperature drop also 
brings about increases in elongation. And you will notice 
that there is no undesirable loss in reduction-of-area. 
thine Here, you see evidence of the outstanding low tempera- 
Ao ture mechanical properties which, coupled with low cost, 
The tight weight of aluminum, sdded to Its tow tempere- make aluminum synonymous with efficient, economical 
ture performance, makes for easy, effective handling design for cryogenic equipment. 
and storage of liquid nitrogen in this 600-liter container 
fabricated of Alcoa Aluminum Alloy 5154. 


Results of Tensile Tests of Some Aluminum Alloys at Subzero Temperatures 





] T 1 i T 
Tensile | Yield Elong. | Red. of Alloy | Tensile | Yield | Elong. Alloy Tensile Yield 
Strength, Strength,* in 40, Area, and | Strength, | Strength,” in 40, and Strength.) Strength,* 
psi psi % Temper | psi | psi % Temper psi |} psi | 








+ 
3003-0 15,600 6,000 152 35,200 17,100 28.8 | 5356-0 | 42,100] 19,200 
15,600 6,100 ! 35,400 | 1 315 | 42,800 | 19,400 
19,000 7,300 45. 36,500 7,200 35.0 | 43,300} 19,700 
32,300 8,600 ] 51,200 9,60 41.6 61,300 | 22,200 





5154-H32| 41,900 | 31,80 19 5356-H32 | 46,300 
43,000 1,90¢ 22 46,600 | 
44,300 32,600 25.3 | 47,500 
62,300 37,400 34.0 | 63,900 


43,800 34,€ 10 | 53,200 | 
44,000 
45,300 
55,800 


50,400 
51,000 


67,400 


36 600 
36,400 
37,100 
52.400 
43,300 


45,200 


46,900 


6061-16 


_112 40,200 
320 | | 59,200} 45,000 














* Offset =0.2 per cent 
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The low temperature ductility of aluminum made it practical to construct this entire oxygen plant of aluminum. The harp-type heat 
exchangers at the left are dip-brazed assemblies which contain thousands of tiny fins for maximum heat transfer. The structural 
utility of aluminum may be inferred from the fact that the tower at the right extends some 100 ft. 


ALCOA ENGINEERS have devoted over 40 


years to a careful exploration of the uses for aluminum 
in the process industries. Their experience has developed 
a substantial body of factual data related to the perform- 
ance of aluminum. That information is yours for the ask- 
ing. Simply describe your problem as clearly as possible in 
a letter to the address indicated on the coupon below. For 


copies of available literature, simply mail the coupon. 
In 1960, Alcoa will continue to conduct its annual series 
of engineering conferences relating to process industries 
applications of aluminum. Your nearest Alcoa sales office 
will furnish details. 
World wide sales through Alcoa International, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Aluminum Company of America, 870-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me the following literature covering Alcoa Aluminum uses in the process 


industries: 


11251 Cryogenic Applications of Alcoa Aluminum 
10197 Aluminum Pipe and Fittings 


€ GL-86C Unfired Pressure Vessels of Aluminum Alloys 
C) OL149 Welded Aluminum Gas Cylinders, ICC Approved 


ALC OA 3} o 10418 Alcoa Unitrace: Combines Piping and Tracing in C 20437 Aluminum Alloy Heat Exchangers in the Process 
e One Unit 





ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Aluminum 


) 10270 Alcoa Utilitube 
} 10460 Process Industries Applications of Alcoa Trailers 


Industries 
CD DD508 Aluminum Alloys in Tank Trucks and Tank 


(1D 10387 Alcoa Standard Storage Tanks 


CD 10508 Cleaning and Maintenance 

DC 20849 Resistance of Aluminum Alloys to Weathering 
and Resistance of Aluminum Alloys to Chemically Con- 
taminated Atmospheres 

CD 20266 Have You Tried Aluminum in Your Refinery? 

] 20935 Designing to Prevent Corrosion 


Company__ 
Title 
Address 
City 

State 


(2 20272 Aluminum Alloys for Handling High Purity Water 
C 21090 Resistance of Aluminum Alloys to Fresh Waters 
} 19416 Brazing Alcoa Aluminum 
}] 10415 Welding Alcoa Aluminum 
DC 19051 Alcoa Aluminum Handbook 
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*57 to 218,542 drums in ’58). 

Increased demands were reported in 
the following industries (520-lb. 
drums): paper and paper size, from 
506,817 in ’57 to 541,266 in ’58; 
printing ink, from 8,082 to 9,233; 
insecticide and disinfectants, from 
1,149 to 1,195; other industries, from 
10,058 to 10,730. 

Consumption of rosin in some in- 
dustries declined: foundries and found- 
ry supplies, from 134 drums in ’57 
to 90 drums in °58; oils and greases, 
from 10,762 to 8,283; rubber, from 
61,564 to 58,197; shoe polish and 
shoe materials, from 1,826 to 1,553; 
soap, from 14,407 to 11,950. 

The paper category shows a definite 
increase because data reported doesn’t 
involve confusing cross-reporting 
in other categories. Moreover, data 
for °57-58 includes gum and wood 
rosin; and, in the °58-’59 tabulation, 
tall-oil rosin has been added to the 
total for the first time. In this sense, 
the two-year data aren’t strictly com- 
parable, should be considered only as 
rough guides to what is happening. 

This means that apparent increase 
in total consumption from 1.352 mil- 
lion drums in °57 to 1.39 million in 
*58 could be misleading; inclusion of 
tall-oil rosin in the °57 data—or elim- 
ination from ’58 data—might show 
a smaller use growth than is at first 
evident. 

Latest naval stores market report 
(for Jan. 60) points up the fast-tight- 
ening supply situation; output of gum 
rosin in the first 10 months of the 
current crop year were down 11%, 
compared with output during the pre- 
ceding season. 

“Free stocks” of rosin (total avail- 
able) amounted to 141,290 drums 
Jan. 31, 104,720 drums more than a 
year earlier; but this doesn’t indicate 
a supply improvement, because stocks 
available Jan. 31 also represents the 
over-all stock of gum—408,010 drums 
less than last year, when 512,730 
drums of CCC-held rosin were avail- 
able (all of which has been sold). 

Although output of tall-oil rosin 
increased in January, stocks of rosin 
from this source were 8,690 drums 
less than a year ago. 

Even if consumption of rosin re- 
mains only more or less steady in the 
next few years, the industry appar- 
ently is headed for trouble because 
of declining supplies, and not all needs 
will be fully met. 
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MODEL: 8300 


y Drench shower and emer 
gency eye-wash combina 
; tion. Pull ring opens slow 


self-closing valve releas 


ing a. torrent of water 
Eye-wash is operated by 
foot treadie; twin foun- 


tain heads direct streams 
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.../n accidental 
body contamination 


Injurious chemicals are instantly washed away by the cascading 
water from Haws Drench Showers. Simple pull-chain or foot treadle 
valves release a sudden rush of water — saving valuable seconds until 
medical help arrives. Chances of permanent injury are minimized, 
and insurance claims correspondingly lessened. HAWS Emergency 
Drench Showers are available in models to meet virtually any 
industrial need. WRITE TODAY —to find out the full story! 





DRENCH SHOWERS 


A product of 

HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 

1443 Fourth Street * Berkeley 10, California 
EXPORT DEPT.: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A 








WHAT IS YOUR RESIN PROBLEM? 


The problem here was corrosion. This 5-ft. x 30-ft. parallel flow, indirect heated (steam 
heated air) rotary dryer is the latest addition to a series of successful STANDARD appli- 
cations for one of the country’s largest producers of plastic resins. It is of all-welded 
aluminum construction to provide light weight and corrosion resistance at low cost. 

STANDARD dryers are successfully being used throughout the world to process poly- 
ethylene, polypropylene, styrene and other vinyl resins. If your plastic resin production 
can profit with maximum dryer efficiency, contact STANDARD for pilot plant testing and 
helpful counsel from experienced engineers. 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


General Office & Plant: 5010 Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
Eastern Division — Office & Plant: Midwest Division — Office & Plant: 
CAMBRIDGE COMPANY Lowell 10, Mass. LEADER IRON WORKS Decatur 10, III. 


ROTARY DRYERS * KILNS * COOLERS * ASPHALT PLANTS * CRYOGENICS 
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PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 
HANDBOOK 


ust Published—Here is a master reference 
to help you more effectively supply or use 
virtually any type of petroleum product. 
Gasoline, diesel fuel, lubricating oils and 
greases, light oils, gas turbine fuels and 
lubricants are among many products 
covered. You are shown tested methods of 


transporting, storing, handling, and ap- 
. given data on 
properties, characteristics, and perform- 
ances which will enable you to select that 


plying each product . . 


which suits your needs best. Important 
developments such as additives and petro- 
leum asphalts, waxes, and coke are covered. 


Specifications, accepted standards, 
ther pertinent data are given for 


mercial products and those purchased by 
the government. The special Reference 
Data Directory helps you quickly locate 


all published sources for current data on 


tests and specifications; storage ; 


shipping regulations; and other 


INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 
OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Just Published— Gives a working knowl- 
edge of modern instrumental methods 
stressing possibilities and limitations in 
herent in various techniques. Describes in 
detail such methods as _ high-frequency 
titrations, differential colorimetry, and 
spectrometry methods. Introduces new 
graphical method for selecting deposition 
potentials. By Galen W. Ewing, Assoc. 
Prof. of Chemistry, Union Coll. 2nd Ed., 
436 pp., 305 illus., $8.90 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Just Published— Fully covers industrial 
electrochemistry, with emphasis on the 
practical manufacturing aspects of the elec- 
trochemical processes. Explains best meth- 
ods in electrochemical analysis; electro- 
plating and electroforming ; electrorefining ; 
electrowinning; electrolysis; and electro- 
thermics. By C. L. Mantell, Consulting 
Engineer. 4th Ed., 715 pp., 313 illus., 
$16.50 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., inc., Dept. CW-3-5 

327 W. 4ist St.. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I Keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 


and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon 
same return privileges 


Guthrie—Petroleum Products Handbook, $18.50 


() Ewing—Instrumental Methods of Chemical Anal- 
ysis, $8.90 


Mantell Electrochemical Engineering—$16.50 


Name 


Company 


Position 


For price and terms outside U.S. 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l. N.Y.C 
a 


—— 


handling ; 
essential 
information. Edited by Virgil B. Guthrie, 
formerly Editor of Petroleum Processing 
and Managing Editor of National Petro 
leum News. 864 pp., 459 illus., $18.50 
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Behind Phthalic Hike 


Reichhold Chemicals last week 
tacked up “emergency” price hikes 
on two hard-to-get items — phthalic 
and maleic anhydrides. Cost of 
phthalic was pushed up 2¢/Ib. te 
21¢/lb. and maleic tabs were hiked 
10¢/lb. to 3844 ¢/lb. in carloads. 

Industry response: some said a gen- 
eral phthalic boost would come only 
if naphthalene prices go up; but Mon- 
santo lost little time raising prices to 
1812 ¢/lb. (tank cars), 19¢ in carlots, 
20¢/Ib. 1c. 

RCI’s previous price of 19¢/lb. on 
phthalic was itself a focus of con- 
troversy last year, when the firm 
posted tabs 2¢/lb. higher than those 
charged by other producers (CW 
Market Newsletter, June 27,’59). The 
new increase is described as a tem- 
porary expedient to keep phthalic 
moving in the face of high raw-ma- 
terial (naphthalene) costs. 

How long will the higher price 
hold? It’s hard to say, but probably 
at least through °60. 

Meanwhile, RCI President Henry 
Reichhold predicts that a more realis- 
tic price—around 15¢/lb.—will come 
by 62. One reason: a likely cut of 
naphthalene prices, when petroleum 
producers come into the picture. (RCI 
will eventually get 50% of its naph- 
thalene requirements from petroleum. ) 

Maleic Markup: RCI’s big 10¢/Ib. 
price increase on maleic anhydride is 
pinned to the need for installation of 
“emergency equipment” to keep 
maleic moving to customers in the 
current supply pinch; Reichhold be- 
lieves such expense is justifiably writ- 
ten off as quickly as possible. 

The firm is pushing hard to in- 
crease both phthalic and maleic ca- 
pacities. Its new 30-million-lbs./year 
phthalic unit is now onstream at 
Elizabeth, N.J., will be in full pro- 
duction by mid-March. Capacity of 
its Azusa, Calif., plant is being 
doubled from 8 to 16 million lbs./ year 
(completion is due in about a year). 
Another 60-million-lbs./ year phthalic 
plant will be onstream at Newark, 
N.J., by the end of ’61. The firm’s 
new, 20-million-lbs./year maleic an- 
hydride plant at Elizabeth will also be 
ready in late ’61. 

Meanwhile, President Reichhold 
has one answer for possible industry 
repercussions to higher prices and the 
future maleic overcapacity problems 


that may be expected if all declared 
expansion plans are completed: “It’s 
all part of the fascinating chemical 
business.” But he believes the outlook 
for the chemical industry—including 
phthalic and maleic makers—is still 
brighter than ever. 


MARKETPLACE 


Soap and synthetic detergent sales 
hit a peak in ’59, reports the Agsn. of 
American Soap & Glycerine Produc- 
ers. Total sales, about 4.27 billion 
Ibs.—$1.09 billion—were up 4.4% in 
volume, 5.1% in value. 

Synthetic detergent sales hit 3.2 bil- 
lion Ibs., up 8.5% from °58; value 
increased 8.1%, to $774.2 million. 
Solid syndets were up 4.6%, to 2.63 
billion Ibs., and value increased 3%, 
to $571.3 million. Liquid syndets 
soared 31.4%, to 566.1 million lbs., 
and value 25.9%, to $202.9 million. 

Soap sales dropped to 1.06 billion 
Ibs.—$319.2 million—from 1.13 bil- 
lion lbs., valued at $324.8 million, in 
°58. Scouring cleaner sales reached 
367 million Ibs.—$50.8 million—up 
4.6% and 3.7%, respectively. 

* 

Bids on sodium carbonate will be 
opened March 4 by the U.S. Army 
Chemical Procurement District of 
New York. Needed: 273,000 Ibs. 

* 

Plastics in building applications will 
be the subject of the ’60 spring con- 
ferences of the Building Research In- 
stitute to be held at New York’s Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel April 5-7. Under 
scrutiny will be results of a year-long 
study of the building market for plas- 
tics by an advisory task group of the 
organization. About 30 experts who 
will discuss the subject include archi- 
tects, manufacturers, educators, gov- 
ernment researchers and contractors. 

a 

World fats and oils output in °60 
will hit a record 34.2 million short 
tons, according to a forecast by the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. This level 
—if reached—will be 1%, 445,000 
tons, higher than in ’59, but will be 
far short of sharper gains made in ’59. 
Expected output of edible oils in *60 
is 13 million tons (about the same as 
in °59); production of industrial oils 
should be up about 5%—55,000 tons 
—largely because of more linseed and 
castor oil. Animal fats and marine oil 
output will increase slightly. 
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solvents 
acetone 

ethyl acetate 

isopropyl acetate 

for the Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer industry per i 
2-ethylisohexyl acetate 

isobutyl alcohol 

2-ethylhexyl alcohol 

Tecsol® 

(95% proprietary ethyl alcohol) 

film formers 


cellulose acetate 
cellulose acetate butyrate 


modifier 
sucrose acetate isobutyrate (SAIB) 


plasticizers 

dimethyl phthalate 

diethyl! phthalate 
di-(methoxyethyl) phthalate 
dibutyl phthalate 
di-isobuty! phthalate 


plasticizer 84 
—an octyl butyl phthalate 


dioctyl phthalate (DOP) 
di-isoocty!l phthalate (DIOP) 
polymeric plasticizer NP-10 


For properties and shipping 
information on these and 
other Eastman products, see 
Chemical Materials Catalog, 
page 39° or Chemical Week 


Buyers Guide, page 97 


Stocks of most of these Eastman chemicals are carried 
in the major industrial centers of the United States. 
For more information, write or call our neorest sales office. 


E asStmMan CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; New York City; St. Lovis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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| need for quality chemicals. ..and secondary plasticizers for viny 
noco works to deliver that quality. vinyl foam synergist, ethy 
tion to research, manufac- For chemicals with < 


! 
o is able to maintain the hi: on Conoco! 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


Petrochemical Department 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, N York 


standards that 
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The push to expand synthetic rubber markets (CW Market 
Newsletter, Feb. 13) received new impetus the past week. 





Monsanto gave its customers more than a year’s notification that 
bulk base price of rubber-grade styrene monomer will be shaved 0.8¢/Ib. 
on July 1, ’61. It means tabs will drop from 12¢ to 11.2¢/lb. 16 months 
hence (current escalation factors will continue in effect). 


Price reduction, says Monsanto, reflects manufacturing econo- 
mies expected from a 200-million-lbs./year capacity increase, first stage 
of which will be in operation in the first quarter of 61. 


About a year ago Monsanto handed styrene customers a similar 
reduction (0.7¢/lb. to the current 12¢) following completion of the 
firm’s 40-million-Ibs./year capacity plant at Texas City, Tex. 


But at that time the price reduction wasn’t solely attributable 
to process economies—low cost of benzene was a contributing factor. 


e 
Meanwhile Du Pont cut the price of synthetic rubber (Hypalon) 
10-23¢/lb., depending on type purchased. The reductions—effective 
March 1—put Hypalon into the price range of other elastomers. Object: 
to broaden applications. 





Italy is selling synthetic rubber at “political prices.” Italian 
import-export prices of synthetic rubber average $661.25 and $453.29/- 
metric ton, respectively. The disparity “confirms” beliefs of Italian ob- 
servers that Italy’s state oil and gas monopoly is exporting rubber—mainly 





to Russia, Red China and Germany—under cost, and certainly under tabs 
charged on the Italian domestic market. 


In any case, Italy’s synthetic rubber exports have soared—from 
14,791 metric tons in ’58, to 247,890 in °59. 
* 
Largest single sulfur shipment ever made—20,900 long tons 


of 99.98% pure bulk sulfur—has been put aboard the Norwegian vessel 
H. L. Lorentzen berthed at Port Sulphur, La. 





Sulphur Export Corp.—overseas sales agency for leading U.S. 
sulfur producers—says the load is heading for Rotterdam and Hamburg; 
source of the sulfur was Freeport Sulphur, which, incidentally, also 
filled the preceding record single shipment of 18,355 tons in ’58. 


U.K. Atomic Energy Authority has cut the price of uranium 
so as to expedite British construction of power plants abroad. Reports 
from London indicate that cost of fabricated natural uranium fuel ele- 
ments has been dropped to $47,000/metric ton of uranium content, from 
a previous $56,000. However, AEA won’t confirm the report now. 
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The price reduction—spurred partly by a worldwide uranium 
surplus—won’t benefit domestic power stations in Britain just yet, but 
similar cuts for the home market may come later. 


Chlorine and soda ash prices are up $2 and $2.50/ton, respec- 
tively, bringing tabs to the following f.o.b. levels (effective April 1): 
$65/ton, in single-unit tank cars; $83/ton for 60 tons or more per year 
to one consuming point (shipped in 15 one-ton units/car.) 





Columbia-Southern also put out these new bulk schedules on 
soda ash: light and medium, $33.50/ton ($39.50/ton in 100-lb. bags); 
dense, $34.50/ton ($40.50 in bags). Other producers are posting similar 
increases. 


A calcium chloride price increase was simultaneously tacked 
up by Columbia-Southern. Regular flake (77-80% ) goes up to $26/ton; 
Hi-test flake (94-97%) to $32.50/ton—both bulk prices. Powdered 
(77% min.) soda ash in 100-lb. bags, $38/ton. 





6 
Removal of lead-zinc import quotas and imposition of higher 
tariffs by the White House is a “near-certain bet,” according to Washing- 
ton observers. The potential tariff boost is the nub of a bitter fight waged 
by the Tariff Commission, Congress and the Administration. 





U.S. lead-zinc marketers have been generally unhappy about 
current quotas (CW Market Newsletter, Feb. 20) but are split on how 
much tariffs should be boosted. One guess of final compromise rates: 
from 1% to 242¢/lb. on ores and concentrates of both metals, higher 
rates on semifinished forms. Existing rates are 34¢ on lead, %4¢ on zinc. 


Big changes in chlorine transport are in the wind. Next week 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. will begin the first commercial 
tank-wagon shipments of liquid chlorine in the U.S. FMC customer Dover 
Chemical Co. will use its own truck to transport the material to its 
Dover, O., plant from FMC’s South Charleston, W. Va., location. 





Chlorine is usually tank-trucked in other countries, e.g., Mex- 
ico, but has never been so handled in the U.S. Reason: concern by pro- 
ducers over risks of hauling chlorine through densely populated areas. 
Virtually all U.S. bulk chlorine moves by barge and rail car. 


Dover cites the cut in transit time (from six days to one) and 
the increased flexibility as major reasons for the change from rail shipment. 


* 

The slight trend toward disposable pallets continues. Latest de- 
velopment: a lightweight paperboard disposable made by Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp. The 8-lb. throwaway pallets are lighter, cost 90¢ each 
in car-load lots. 
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CALCIUM 


CYANAMIDE 





——Y“CYANAMNM ID — It will pay you to explore cyanamide’s 
en. —_————_ possibilities in your laboratory! Here 
is a low cost chemical intermediate with vast potential. It can be your starting point for resins, 


dyes, detergents, herbicides... hundreds of valuable end use products. With two points of reactivity, 
cyanamide’s versatility is worth your consideration. Three grades available — exclusively through 
American Cyanamid Co. Send for full information today. 








AMONG THE PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS American Cy id ¢ y 
DEPARTMENT: ACCOBOND® Resins * AERO* Calcium Carbide * AERO® Process Chemicals Department 

Calcium Cyanamide * AERO® Cyanuric Chloride * AERO® Dicyandiamide 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

AERO* Glycolonitrile * AERO® Guanidine Hydrochloride * AERO* HCN New York 20, N. Y. 

(Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) * AERO* Maleic Anhydride * AERO® Melamine Id lik in a £ th ae | 
AERO* Metallic Stearates * AERO* Phthalic Anhydride * AEROMET® | would li a: receive, free, a copy o eve Somnaton manual, 
Metallurgical Additive * AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate CYANAMIDE BY CYANAMID. 
CYQUEST 40® Sequestering Agent * Mineral Acids * Aluminum Sulfate 


*Trademark 








Send for full information today 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | *“" 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT e 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 














Position 
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8 major chemical companies 
are now using the 


DRY-FLO’ CAR for 
bulk shipment of POLYETHYLENE 
and POLYSTYRENE 


Ask the nearest General American office about the 
advantages of bulk shipment for your product. 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 











The Dry-Flo® car provides maximum sanitation and 
full protection for materials that require careful handling. 
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Carbide’s Sharp: ‘Markets are harder to build than plants.’ 


‘Markets Don't Just Happen’ 


Is the plastic industry developing 
markets fast enough to keep pace 
with burgeoning plant capacity? Faced 
with growing overcapacity in some 
lines, marketing management men are 
having second thoughts; and today, 
their concern is heightened by se- 
vere competitive pressures, such as 
price-shading and weakening credit 
terms. 

The answer, according to some ob- 
servers, is greater emphasis on open- 
ing new markets for plastics. 

This week one of the most vocal 
proponents of the value of market 
development, Theodore “Ted” Sharp 
—director of product marketing at 
Union Carbide Plastics Co., division 
of Union Carbide Corp. — cautions 
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the plastics industry specifically on 
the overcapacity problem. 

Says Sharp, “Of all the problems 
facing the plastics industry today, | 
believe the toughest, and most urgent, 
is that of developing sound, growing 
markets for its products. We’re build- 
ing plant capacities at an explosive 
rate, but let’s face it — it’s much 
harder to build sound markets.” 

With deep conviction stemming 
from his years as a line salesman, 
Sharp — who heads up sales plan- 
ning, new-product market develop- 
ment and advertising efforts—focuses 
attention on what is probably the most 
vexing marketing problem in the CPI. 

“It’s not enough to count on get- 
ting your share of the market just by 


building X pounds of plant capacity,” 
he warns. “Actually, you’ve got no 
share of the market until you get out 
and sell your product. And now, with 
so many large-capacity producers bid- 
ding for the business, we are faced 
with this choice: either step up mar- 
ket development activities to broad- 
en the uses of plastics, or face tougher 
competition for sales, marked by 
declining sales margins.” 

Overcapacity Origin: Main reason 
for Sharp’s concern over the current 
supply/demand situation in plastics is 
the swelling of basic productive ca- 
pacity in the face of current over- 
capacity for many resins. In ’59, low- 
density polyethylene sales totaled 
1,000 million Ibs.; yet by year’s end, 
producers had capacity for at least 
another 200 million Ibs. And capac- 
ities for high-density resin totaled 
about 330 million Ibs., while sales 
barely topped 90 million Ibs. Current- 
ly, more than 250 million Ibs./year 
of aditional polyethylene plant capac- 
ity is on the way, some 170 million 
Ibs. of it being Carbide’s. (Sharp points 
out, however, that Carbide is match- 
ing this ambitious expansion plan with 
the biggest market development ap- 
propriation in its history.) 

Even more worrisome to some 
plastics marketing men is the tremen- 
dous scale of current plant-building 
plans. Plants of 50 to 100 million 
Ibs./year no longer are uncommon. 
Plants of this size sometimes are built 
long before the entire output is need- 
ed, to enable the producer to cash in 
later on rapid market expansions. 
Meanwhile, instead of operating the 
plants at low levels, resin suppliers 
are tempted to crank up to near-capac- 
ity. Result: excess material floods 
the market, depresses sales margins 
and sparks extreme competitive meas- 
ures. 

In recent years, following high-den- 
sity polyethylene’s debut, plant ca- 
pacity almost immediately shot to 
more than 300 million Ibs./year— 
four times the initial plant capacity 
of any other plastic in history. 

And now, with polypropylene ca- 
pacity jumping ahead, optimistic sales 
forecasters are predicting a 1-billion 
lbs./year sales mark by °65 or °66 
for the newest of the polyolefins. 

Dwindling Exports: A further rea- 
son for stepping up market develop- 
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CHEMICALS 
BY BARGE 


Working closely with the 
Chemical Industry in the 
solution of special problems. 


CHEMICAL BARGE LINES, INC. 


LEA RIVER LINES, INC. 
222 W. EIGHTH ST. 


* INDIAN RIVER LINES, INC. 
WILMINGTON 1, DEL. 


Call Philadelphia, Pa.: 
LOcusT 33-3215 
TELEWRITER PH 636 


Contract Carriers « Inland Waterways 








TO SECURE 
BUFFABILITY 


When you build buffability 
into your resin emulsion finish, 
do not overlook Shanco W-1142. 


Shanco W-1142 is designed to 
give the highest gloss when 
buffability is built into a resin 
emulsion finish by substantially 
increasing the wax emulsion 
component. 


Shanco W-1142 gives hard- 
ness, high gloss, good leveling 
fine water spot resistance and 
outstanding stability. 

Shanco W-1142 is a specially 
processed hard, high melting 
oxidized microcrystallene wax 
well worth your study. 

Samples available. 


SHAN CO 


Plastics & Chemicals Inc. 


TWO MILE CREEK ROAD « TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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ment activities is the imminent loss of 
important export markets. 

Although U.S. plastics exports have 
never been huge, they multiplied by 
more than 20 times between °54 and 
*59, to nearly 300 million Ibs./year. 
“This provided a major balancing 
factor for domestic polyolefin over- 
capacity in recent years,” notes Sharp. 

But now, major producers estimate 
this market will drop off to some 100 
million lbs. annually by the mid ’60s 
because of startup of overseas facili- 
ties. 

Plastics — Modern Magic: A “be- 
nign sales atmosphere,” says Sharp, 
is another reason why market de- 
velopment efforts have lagged behind 
production capacity. Most current 
sales managers were brought up dur- 
ing recent periods of prosperity— 
when the sellers ruled the market— 
have little first-hand experience in the 
tactics of the hard sell. 

Added to this is the widespread 
conception that plastics may be some 
sort of magical materials. This tend- 
ency is illustrated by frequent use 
of stock phrases such as “magic mole- 
cules,” “billion-pound plastic,” “ma- 
terials of the future.” Constant bom- 
bardment with optimistic reports of 
intriguing new uses for plastics ac- 
tually may soothe some marketing 
men into a sense of complacency 
about the size of the market develop- 
ment job to be done, some observers 
say. 

Target End-Users: Sharp believes 
CPI management should think of 
market development — in its broad- 
est sense — as “removing all the 
bottlenecks to more widespread ac- 
ceptance by end-users.” The real es- 
sence of market development, accord- 
ing to Sharp, lies in identifying likely 
markets, analyzing their potential, de- 
termining whether it is worthwhile to 
develop them more rapidly, then al- 
locating resources to get on with the 
main job of selecting and selling key 
end-users on the material. 

Viewed in this light, market de- 
velopment becomes another form of 
investment, with the return being 
measured in terms of increased sales 
and profits sooner than would other- 
wise be realized, says Sharp. 

“Of course, it would be silly to 
think that you could build a sound 
market for a product that was not 
suited to the job, either technically 
or economically,” he emphasizes. “In 


‘Developing markets is the toughest 
problem facing the plastics industry.’ 


‘Market development actually is an 
investment in faster sales growth.’ 


‘Producers should build markets be- 
fore they add new plant capacity.’ 
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DO YOU BUY ANHYDROUS AMMONIA OR NITROGEN SOLUTIONS? 








Ray Funk is one of the men who 
have helped build Standard Oil’s 
reputation for delivering NHs and 
Nitrogen Solutions on time and 
when promised: Working through 
Standard’s traffic department ship- 
ments are expedited and followed 
closely to assure delivery. Ray’s 
knowledge of such things as when 
the tank car will leave the area 
and the number of lines handling 
are what assure you that the car 
you’ve ordered will be coming onto 
your siding when it is due. 


Ray keeps a running record of tank 
cars available, and he knows accu- 
rately the schedule of truck ship- 
ments. He is thus able to help 
customers estimate the delivery 
time on NHsz3 and Nitrogen Solu- 
tions shipped by truck. 


You don’t learn this job overnight. 
Certainly Ray didn’t. He’s been in 
the Standard Oil sales department 
for 22 years. Thirteen of these years 
have been in customer service work. 
Many’s the time Ray has been on 
the telephone at home after mid- 
night making sure someone’s ship- 
ment went through on time. 


Is this the attention you would like 
your purchases of Anhydrous Am- 
monia and Nitrogen Solutions to 
receive? Well, it’s the kind of care 
your order gets at Standard. Get all 
of the facts from your Standard Oil 
representative. Or write, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Ill. 


You expect more from | STANDARD } and you get it! 





YOU BE THE 


CENTURY 1050 L.P. 
WHITE 


OLEIC ACID 
QUALITY 


We say it can’t be equalled for heat or color stability, 
and our customers agree. But why take anyone’s 
word for its properties? Judge them for yourself 
in your products. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN OP CONSULT 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG PAGES 173-175 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. 


Cambridge, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


, HARCHEM DIVISION 





WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC 
2 MAIN TREET. B ' N ad 
CENTURY BRAND 5 IN Ss ELLEVILLE 9 EW JERSEY 
PLANT IN DOVER, OHIO 
IN CANADA W. C HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA, LTO... TORONTO 
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offering a plastic material, we are 
selling a set of properties at a price, 
and both factors — properties and 
price—must be suited to the appli- 
cation if we expect it to last.” 

Market Problems: But market de- 
velopment efforts pose problems that 
management cannot always solve 
easily. For one thing, how do you 
determine when an extensive market 
development campaign is warranted? 
And when it’s under way, or nearly 
completed, how do you measure re- 
sults? By what amount did you in- 
crease the market? Can you be sure 
it would not have grown nearly as 
much without the development effort? 

Sharp answers: “These are difficult 
questions, and plastics marketers— 
like marketers in other areas—are 
simply not ready at the present time to 
answer them quantitatively. But we 
can get a good qualitative judgment 
by measuring actual performance 
against our projections and market 
estimates. 

But even more troublesome than 
lack of precise information is the ac- 
tivity of what Sharp calls “the sharp- 
pencil boys” — the price cutters. 
Often, these producers have little or 
no capital invested in market develop- 
ment, can thus afford to shave prices 
to get business. This hurts those who 
do spend large sums to build markets. 

The Challenge: What can resin 
producers and processors and other 
CPI management do to help over- 
come this broad industry problem? 
Sharp offers a challenging formula: 
“When adding new production ca- 
pacity, management should allocate 
enough money and manpower to de- 
velop markets for the incremental 
output. Moreover, we should begin 
to think of this as a genuine respon- 
sibility, not just a nice gesture.” 

The benefits of a broad attack on 
overcapacity are substantial enough, 
claims Sharp, for everyone to bene- 
fit: the producer — by receiving suffi- 
cient return to plow into other new 
ventures, and the consumer — by 
getting a continued supply of useful 
new products. 

Sharp’s forthright analysis and com- 
ment on the present state of market 
development in the plastics industry 
will probably stir opposing views. But 
few in any CPI effort will take issue 
with his basic tenet: markets don't 
just happen; for maximum return, 
they must be cultivated. 
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DATA DIGEST 


e High - Temperature Materials: 
Brochure describes 26 new materials 
that offer improved resistance to high 
temperatures, chemicals, nuclear ra- 
diation, and abrasion. Among those 
listed are carbides of zirconium, haf- 
nium, titanium and silicon; diborides 
of tungsten, titanium and zirconium; 
zirconium and hafnium metal, and 
other ceramics and refractories. Dept. 
B.M.D., The Carborundum Co. (Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y.). 

e Industrial Chemicals: New 12- 
page price list presents company’s line 
of fine and industrial chemicals. 
Prices are listed on a_ per-pound 
basis along with information on con- 
tainers. J. T. Chemical Co. (Phillips- 
burg, N.J.). 

e Carbon Blacks: Booklet describes 
company’s line of carbon black pig- 
ments for use in protective and deco- 
rative coatings. Characteristics of 
several groups of carbon blacks—in- 
cluding furnace blacks and channel 
blacks—are presented along with in- 
formation on selecting and dispersing 
them for specific paint applications. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. (125 High St., 
Boston, Mass.). 

e Chlorine Sources: New technical 
bulletin describes properties and sug- 
gested applications of chlorinated 
cyanuric acids and salts used in dry 
bleaches, sanitizing compounds and 
scouring powders. Inorganic Chemi- 
cals Division, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. (St. Louis). 

e Fuel Additives: Folder furnishes 
data on two types of additives for 
fuel oils—the sludge-preventive type, 
and the _ inhibitor-dispersant type. 
Tretolite Co. (St. Louis). 

e Stainless Steel Drums: Booklet 
describes sizes and specifications for 
process and shipping drums con- 
structed of stainless steel. Inland Steel 
Container Co. (Chicago). 

e Surfactants: Current brochure 
presents technical data on surfactants 
used in foaming agents, detergents, 
surface-modifiers, emulsifiers, corro- 
sion inhibitors, wetting agents, viscos- 
ity controllers, and dispersants. Five 
charts show properties, uses and 
chemical formulas of amines, alkanol- 
amides, normal acyl sarcosines, and 
fatty-acid esters of higher polyglycols. 
Geigy Chemical Corp. (Ardsley, 
N.Y.). 
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IN THE METHYL ETHYL 
KETONE PEROXIDE FIELD 


LUPERSOL” DDM is known for long term stability and 
uniform catalytic activity. No loss of assay after 114 years of 
storage at ambient temperatures. Readily soluble in most syn- 
thetic resin monomers. DDM is a convenient, liquid catalyst for 
the polymerization of polyester and vinyl type resins. Useful in 
developing “room temperature” cures with polyester resins 
containing an accelerator such as cobalt. 


LUPERSOL” DELTA is noted for producing up to 50% faster 
gel times on fiberglass lay-up and gel-coat applications. Hard 
cures and high speed production assured even in cold weather. 
With autobody putty compounds you enjoy equally rapid gel 
and sand times with both singly and doubly accelerated putties. 


Write for Data Sheets or Consult 
Chemica! Materials Catalog Page 199 


LUCIDOL DIVISION 





WALLACE 4 TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


1740 MILITARY ROAD 
BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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The Sea Island Golf Club 








ST. SIMONS SOUND 


ONE OF THE TOP SIX golf courses in the nation, the Sea 


Island Golf Club is designed to be a 


true test of golfing skill 


Each year it is the scene of the Ladies Professional Golf 
Association tournament and it has been played by practically 
every “big name” competitor, both male and female. Sammy 
Snead set the course record with a sizzling 67 in 1958 and 
Bobby Jones holds the amateur record with a 67 shot in 1938. 
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Hercules Fatty Amin 





Pine Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


es have in common? 


If most golf matches weren't played on 18-hole courses, it would 
be difficult to keep an accurate record of your accomplishments. 
For the same reason, we think you might appreciate the fact 
that Delamin® and Delamate*, Hercules’ new fatty amines, are 


always eighteen-carbon, straight chain products. 


These products never vary from eighteen-carbon atoms. For you, 
such uniformity may well mean an opportunity to further refine 


your own production on the basis of an unvarying material. 


Both Delamin and Delamate products are finding numerous uses 
due to their strong cationic properties and ability to attach 
themselves to negatively charged surfaces. In addition, Delamin 
amine can be converted into many other salts and derivatives 
which should be of primary interest for synthesis of compounds 
in such fields as pharmaceuticals, insecticides, disinfectants, 


and preservatives. 


We've prepared a new 10-page booklet providing detailed in- 
formation on the properties, reactions, and uses of these products. 
We'd like to send you a copy. If you have a specific problem, 


we ll be glad to assist in its solution. Just write: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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abaelechiltlelacemy- Welle 


Anhydrous, Min. 99.9°, + HF 
Aqueous, Min. 70.0°%.HF 





For dependable h¢ service, depend on Blockson 


In Petroleum Alkylation, Rare Earth Processing and fields as diverse as 
Stainless Steel Pickling, Ore Purification and Fluoro Organics... Blockson 
plant capacity assures a steady, quantity source for Hydrofluoric Acid. 
Purity of Blockson HF consistently exceeds top industry and A. E. C. specs. 
Technical assistance by men who supervise our own HF operation is avail- 
able for all phases of the customer’s HF service. If you have any HF prob- 
lem, or for complete analysis, data sheets and prices, get in touch with... 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY, Chemicals Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Joliet, ii 
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Changing Box Score in Electrolytic Cells 


oy 


Number of 
diaphragm-cell plants 


1946 


Number of 
diaphragm-cell plants* 


1960 








Number of 
mercury-ceil plants 


88.6% of U.S. 4.3% of U.S. 
chlorine tonnage _ chlorine tonnage 


Number of 
mercury-cell plants* 


75% of U.S. 18% of U.S. 
chlorine tonnage _ Saerine tonnage 


*includes 5 plants that operate both diaphragm and mercury cells 


Work now in progress: 
New installations 


Modernizations 
expansions 


Plans announced: 
Expansions 


\ 
— diaphragm 
and 


— diaphragm 
mercury 


4 


— diaphragm 
mercury 


Cell Users Get New Fuel for Old Debate 


It comes as a surprise to some; 
but Hooker Chemical’s decision to 
bypass its own Type-S diaphragm 
cells, install Hoechst-Uhde mercury 
cells—as part of a four-step expan- 
sion caustic soda and 
caustic potash production at Niagara 
Falls (CW Business Newsletter, Jan. 
30)—is quite predictable in the light 
of the chlorine-caustic production pic- 
ture (charts above). 

Hooker, in its annual report for 
59, called the move “an important 
milestone in our history.” This raised 
some chemical industry eyebrows, be- 
cause the Hooker name is virtually 
synonymous with diaphragm cells. Its 
Type S cells are in 45 installations, 
including 12 abroad. These cells pro- 


of chlorine, 
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duce 40% of U.S. chlorine and more 
of the world’s supply than does any 
other cell. 

The effect the installation of mer- 
cury cells will have on the company’s 
prestige as the major 
diaphragm cells remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, proponents of mercury 
cells may well claim that it’s further 
evidence of the steady trend away 
from use of diaphragm cells. As the 
table (above) shows, only 4.3% of 
U.S. chlorine was produced by mer- 
cury cells in °46; about 18% is being 
turned out today. 

Few chlorine producers seem sur- 
prised by Hooker’s move. In their 
book, it is smart manufacturing pro- 
cedure. Mercury cells, combined with 


licenser of 


diaphragm cells, add to production 
economy and flexibility. And, as 
Hooker has pointed out, 
mercury cells can produce caustic 
soda caustic potash of much 
lower chloride content. 

Chloride Key: Comparisons of mer- 
cury and diaphragm cells have been 
made periodically for a number of 
years, with mercury cells winning 
most favor. But mercury cells’ ad- 
vantages are far from clear-cut, are 
often canceled by disadvantages; al- 
though, for production of low-chlo- 
ride-content caustic their su- 
periority is unchallenged. 

Mercury-cell caustic typically ana- 
lyzes 0.002-0.001% sodium chloride, 
compared with about 1% from dia- 


already 


and 


soda, 
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phragm cells—0.16% when purified. 
Most caustic users don’t need low- 
chloride material, but the rayon trade 
must have it. 

Meanwhile, chlorine producers are 
keeping close tabs on caustic potash 
for heavy-duty liquid detergents for 
washing machines. Lever Brothers is 
now the only major firm in the mar- 
ket; but if others move in, the caustic 
potash market could pay off hand- 
somely. The potash would be used 
to make the phosphate in the de- 
tergent; and high-salt-content potash 
would cut detergency. Hooker’s new 
mercury cells should permit the com- 
pany to discard old Vorce diaphragm 
cells that have been used for making 
caustic potash. 

To make caustic potash, mercury- 
cell plants need only change their 
brine feed from sodium chloride to 
potassium chloride. Diaphragm-cell 
plants run into the same high-chloride 
problem they have with rayon-grade 
caustic soda, have an additional one 
in purification facilities. For example, 
production of 35% tons of chlorine 
from sodium chloride yields 40 tons 
of caustic soda; but from potassium 
chloride, the yield is 56 tons of 


caustic potash. The diaphragm-cell 


plant’s evaporation facilities would 
have to be increased approximately 
30% to handle the additional load 

Balancing Out: The European 
chemical industry has puzzled over 
this country’s slow adoption of mer- 
cury cells. Figures show that the per- 
centages of chlorine produced in 
Europe in mercury and diaphragm 
cells is the reverse of those in the 
U.S.—there, mercury-cell production 
predominates. But, in Europe, many 
factors other than caustic quality 
play important roles. 

Generalizations based on cost are 
difficult to make. Diaphragm cells are 
smaller, require less floor space per 
ton of chlorine produced. Initial cell 
room costs are lower, and the brine 
feed doesn’t require as much purifica- 
tion. 

But, because mercury-cell installa- 
tions require no caustic purification 
facilities, the basic costs balance out. 

A geographical study helps gen- 
eralize operating costs. Mercury cells 
require more power than diaphragm 
cells, and mercury-cell plants are 
more often located in low-cost power 
areas. For example, three installations 
in Alabama’s TVA area (installed in 
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the early °50s) use mercury cells, 
while in the Texas Gulf area, where 
natural gas is an inexpensive heating 
source for evaporation, only one in- 
stallation in six is using mercury 
cells. 

Production savings and flexibility 
gained by Hooker’s combined installa- 
tion at Niagara will be watched 
closely by many diaphragm-cell op- 
erators. 

Recovered salt from the dia- 
phragm-cell process can be used for 
brine makeup for mercury cells, elim- 
inating the extra cost for brine feed 
purification. Five larger plants are 
now operating both diaphragm and 
mercury cells.* But this usually isn’t 
practical in small plants, where it 
would be difficult to balance produc- 
tion, obtain sufficient recovered salt 
to keep the mercury cells in con- 
tinuous operation. 

Big Question: Although most chlo- 
rine producers are convinced of the 
wisdom of Hooker’s move, they are 
still studying the choice of Hoechst- 
Uhde cells. Hooker lists two prin- 
cipal reasons: the 120,000-amp. 
cell, which has been available for 
only about three years, has a high 
current density, making possible 
greater output per dollar of invest- 
ment and economy of floor space: 
also, the graphite anodes are more 
easily adjusted than on other mer- 
cury cells. 

The cells will be mounted on two 
floors—i.e., one bank of cells on 
top of the other—saving copper bus- 
bar leads from the power rectifiers. 

Hoechst-Uhde has always claimed 
a lower cell voltage for any given 
current density than any mercury cell 
except Solvay’s and Olin Mathieson’s. 
But Uhde’s voltage is guaranteed. 

Others point out the Solvay cell's 
greater floor-space economy: it has 
servicing catwalks built directly over 
the cells rather than beside them. A 
few chlorine producers shy away from 
this type of construction because of 
the heat generated by the cell. 

Most cell users say that there is 
really little to choose between any 
of the mercury cells available. For 
example, anode adjustment was a 
problem with most earlier cells, but 
all users have solved that problem. 


* Allied Chemical’s Solvay Process Division 
(Syracuse, N.Y.), Columbia-Southern Chemi- 
cal Corp. (New Martinsville, W. Va.), Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. (Houston, Tex.), Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. (Pittsburg, Calif.), Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corp. (Wyandotte, Mich.). 


Also holding back mercury cells: 
they’re not available from U.S. firms. 
Olin Mathieson and Dow have de- 
veloped their own mercury cells with- 
in the past few years. Little is known 
about the Dow cell; and Mathieson, 
after installing some at General Ani- 
line & Film Corp.’s Linden, N.J., 
plant, reportedly withdrew from the 
market. 

De Nora has made the greatest 
inroads in the U.S., maintains an 
office in New York. Both Hoechst- 
Uhde and Belgium Solvay (North 
American Solvay in this country) 
maintain New York offices. But Sol- 
vay cells have been installed only in 
Allied Chemical’s Solvay Process Di- 
vision plants. 

BASF-Krebs has no offices for cell 
licensing in this country; installations 
have been restricted to Mexico and 
Canada. 

One thing is certain: with Hooker 
on its list of purchasers, Hoechst- 
Uhde has an excellent talking point 
for future sales. The only other 
Uhde cells in this country are in 
Columbia-Southern’s New Martins- 
ville, W. Va., plant. 

Many USS. chlorine producers are 
reluctant to make the necessary ex- 
tended European tours to study vari- 
ous mercury-cell installations. But 
this situation may be rectified in the 
future. Hooker reportedly is working 
on a mercury cell of its own design, 
might have it ready for a later phase 
of the Niagara Falls expansion. 
(Hooker has said that it will add its 
own diaphragm cells after it puts in 
the Hoechst-Uhde cells, then com- 
plete the expansion with mercury 
cells—but hasn’t revealed the design 
of these mercury cells.) 

No Knockout: Regardless of mer- 
cury cells’ inroads in this country, 
diaphragm cells can’t be counted out. 
True, diaphragm cells now have a 
limit of about 30,000 amps. in size, 
which requires more numerous parts 
and connections than for mercury 
cells. Thus, mercury cells seem des- 
tined for use in many of the larger 
installations. 

Nevertheless, recent new _ installa- 
tions and expansions indicate that the 
diaphragm cell is more than _ hold- 
ing its own. Until advantages and 
disadvantages clearly favor mercury 
cells in all locations, diaphragm cells 
will retain the bulk of electrolytic- 
cell chlorine and caustic production. 
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now...an emulsifiable polyethylene 
to improve your water-based products! 


A special emulsifiable grade of A-C*® Polyethyl- 
ene now makes possible the use of polyethylene 
to upgrade water-based products, especially 
where water resistance is the goal. 

Examples: A-C Polyethylene is already being 
used to improve textile finishes . . . coatings for 
corrugated and paperboard containers. ..waxes 
and polishes . . . washable plastic paints. The 


f | 


llied | 
hemical 


paper industry is looking into it as a way to 
build greater wet strength into towels, tissues, 
and butcher paper. 

Yes, this polyethylene is emulsifiable. It 
forms stable emulsions in all systems—anionic, 
cationic, nonionic. Why not ask your technical 
people to evaluate A-C Polyethylene? Write us 
for samples and data at the address below. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Dept. 572-AB, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


National Distribution « Warehousing in Principal Cities 
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Plastic Sealer: Plastic Welding 
Corp. (841 Frelinghuysen Ave., New- 
ark 12, N.J.) is offering a new line 
of thermal impulse sealing units that 
utilize a rapid heating and cooling 
action to achieve optimum seals on 
such films as polyethylene, saran and 
vinyl. A thin ribbon of high-tempera- 
ture alloy having a low thermal ca- 
pacity quickly heats and cools when 
pulsed with a high current for a short 
time interval. Sealing length: up to 
and including 8% in. 

* 

Pipe Connecter: Victaulic Com- 
pany of America (835 Lehigh Ave., 
Union, N.J.) has a simple, low-cost 
and leaktight method of connecting 
plain end pipe by means of couplings 
fitted with hardened stainless-steel 
grips that engage the pipe ends and 
securely lock them together. The 
couplings, installed with an ordinary 
wrench, are available with plain ends 
or in combination of plain and 
grooved, threaded or flanged ends. 
Sizes: 1, 2, 2%, 3, 4 and 6 in. The 
company claims this is the first time 
this type of coupling has been offered 
to industry in sizes over 2 in. 

a 

Plastic Hose: A transparent poly- 
vinyl chloride hose reinforced with 
open-mesh nylon is being made by 
Newage Industries, Inc. (222 York 
Rd., Jenkintown, Pa.), to withstand 
pressures up to 1,500 psi., while re- 
taining the qualities of standard plas- 
tic hose. The hose is resistant to gaso- 
line, sea water, oils, high-octane fuels, 
coal and butane gases and most 
chemical solutions. The working tem- 
perature ranges from 170 F to —5 F. 
Bursting pressure of ¥%-in. ID is 1,500 
psi., %-in., 1,200 psi.; /2-in., 800 psi. 

* 

Steam-Turbine Control: General 
Electric (Schenectady 5, N.Y.) has 
a new electrohydraulic control sys- 
tem for its medium-capacity steam 
turbine-generators claimed to be 10 
times faster and four times more sen- 
sitive than present mechanical con- 
trols. The new control system con- 
sists of a tachometer, generator, pres- 
sure transducer and a_ solid-state 
analog computer, which directs hy- 
draulic valve positioning devices. The 
computer has high reliability with 
solid-state, electrical components de- 
signed for long life and flexibility. 
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POSITION VACANT 





Chemist: A successful plastic extrusion manu- 
facturer in Eastern Massachusetts has opening 
for a degree chemist to assume responsibility ot 
laboratory on formulation testing, quality control 
and new product development. Applicant must 
have industrial experience in compounding of 
vinyls for extrusions. All replies will be held in 
strict confidence, P-3546, Chemical Week. 





Chemist: Permanent position with growing com- 
yvany. Familiar with industrial finishes formulating. 
eens rience with trade sales and water base paints 
helpful but not necessary. Replies held in strict 
confidence. Wisconsin Paint Mig. Co., 3710 N. 
Richards Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 





Market Analyst. Pharmaceutical Research Lab- 
oratury interested in young man with background 
in market analysis. Experience in the pharmaceuti- 
cal or chemical held highly desirable. Send resume 
to P-3764, Chemical Week. 





Plant Manager: Due to a promotion, we have 
an excellent opportunity for the right man to 
1 our chemical fertilizer plants, 
The man selected itor the position will assume 
responsibility of producing a quality product at 
peak production ethciency. He will coordinate 
production schedules with sales estimates, req- 
uisition raw materials and maintain good em- 
ployee and customer relations. Fertilizer manu- 
tacturing experience preterred, but will consider 
man with experience in similar mixing opera- 
tions. College degree preferred in Business Ad- 
ministration, but will accept high school educa- 
tion if experience is sufficient. Courses in 
chemistry definitely helpful. Midwest location. 
Keply in confidence stating age, education and 
salary requirements, P-3823, Chemical Week, 


Manage one 





Polymer chemist with experience in calander- 
ing, extrusion, and formulation of vinyl type 
sheets. Small company, new product, with na- 
tional distribution, P-3819, Chemical Week, 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





New Chemical Sales Agency—We are an estab- 
lished AA-1 manufacturer of a resin used in the 
paint, ink, wax, rubber, paper, candy, and phar- 
maceutical industries. e are located in_ the 
Metropolitan-New York area and have excellent 
technical personnel and are used to giving service 
to our customers. We have our own sales organiza- 
tion and have appointed manufacturer's representa- 
tives in all the principal cities. Our sales volume 
is over two million annually, We are interested in 
negotiating with domestic or foreign companies 
for distribution of their products, either regionally 
or nationally, if sales potential is highly — 
Reply in confidence. RA-3673, Chemical Week. 





Established Manufacturers Representative sell- 
ing process equipment to_ refineries, chemical 
plants Texas-Louisiana seeking additional line. 


RA-3820, Chemical Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Does your product have national potential? But 
lacks a successful marketing program and_ needs 
capital? Write giving full particulars, BO-3341, 
Chemical Week. 





Licenses for sale. New Electro-magnetic Lab- 
oratory, Pilot, Plant, Glass Stirrers U.S.P. 
BO-3833, Chemical Week. 





FOR SALE 





Tolhurst 48” suspended basket centrifugal, 
T304 SS, pref. basket, 15—7% HP motor. Used 
only 50 hrs. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Bucket Elevator Jeffre 
25’ center. Nortz, 67 
City, N. J. 


Stainless, 8x5 Buckets, 
an Reipen Ave., Jersey 





Worthington 160 ton steam-jet vacuum refrige- 
ration units, with barometric condenser. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Resin Kettles. 2—3,000 gallon (18,000 Ibs. Solid 
Charge), 7’ diameter by 10’. Stainless with tur- 
bine agitator, cooling coils. Reflux tank and con- 
densors each with new never used Selas gas units 
or one Trent electric jacket. Excellent condition 
equipment being replaced with larger units by 
synthetic resin mfgr. FS-3758, Chemical Week. 





Tank Trailers for Chemicals Stainless Steel— 
new and used. Hackett Trade Co., Inc. P. O. Box 
803, Packers St., Kansas City, Kan. MA 1-2363. 
Buy To Advantage Acetic Anhydride, Glacial 
Acetic Acid, Acetaldhyde. “Produced locally for 
better service to you.” Mercury Chemical Corp., 
Edison, N.J. Liberty 8-1540. 








Technical Sales Representative: Expanding sales 
program of Vitro Chemical Company otters a 
challenge and opportunity in the mid-west for 
outstanding personal accomplishment to the right 
man, Products include metal salts for the metal 
finishing and chemical industries. Vitro also mar- 
kets rare earth chemicals and thorium compounds 
for a variety of new and intriguing applications. 
If you are interested in becoming a member of a 
new group, with a bright future in the progressive 
Vitro family, please send a resume of your experi- 
ence, education and salary requirements to General 
Sales Manager, Vitro Chemical Company, 630 
Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Industrial Salesman. Excellent opportunity for 
technical salesman preferably with 1 to 3 years 
of protective coatings sales experience to train 
and sell in the midwest. Send resumes for con- 
fidential consideration to: Employment Manager, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, P.O. Box 532, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 





Representation for Boxed Carboys—glass & 
Plastic bottles; 5-6%-13-gallon capacity; to cover 
chemical m'f’ers. Areas open east of Mississippi. 
May carry other lines. United Box & Lumber Co., 
45 Wheeler Point Rd., Newark, N.J. 


DBS Plast. Virgin Bulk 35¢. Barium Hydrox. 
N.F. (J. T. Baker Orig.) 15 Leverpaks $0.06/Ib. 
Toluol 10,000 gals. $.20/gal. Isoprene-Enjay vir- 
gin 3 drums $.15. Ohio Apex KP23 Pilasticizer. 
Orig. drums $.12/lb. Virgin Neopentyl Glycol- 
20-100#% drums, Trimethylol Propane 20-100% 
drums. Barrett Pyridine 15A 3 orig. drums 
$.35/Ib. Acetone 10,000 gals. $.45/gal. DDA 
Tne Virgin, 20 drs 37¢/lb. FS-3842, Chemical 
Week. 





LIQUIDATION 





Send for Revised Illustrated Circular on our 
$3.000,000 chemical plant liquidation at Orange, 
Texas. All T316 SS equipment including tanks, 
columns, heat exchangers, filters, centrifugals, 
pumps, valves, pipe, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1415 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





KNOW-HOW WANTED 





Responsible concern desires know-how for man- 
ufacturing water-soluble methylated melamine 
formaldehyde resins. Concerns or individuals ex- 
pert in this field please contact KHW-3816, 
Chemical Week. 





Selling Agents Wanted—Can you locate mar- 
kets tor additives or other organic chemicals in 
the volume range of fifty thousand pounds or 
more per year and selling at a dollar or more per 
pound? If so, and zon are interested in working 
on a commission basis, please contact us. We 
have equipment and manpower for making such 
chemicals in —_ quality and at attractive prices. 
References exchanged. RW-3814, Chemical Week. 





POSITION WANTED 





Fertilizer Production—Chem. E under 35. 
Granulated Mixed Fertilizers, Triple, Super, and 
Sulfuric Acid experience. Desires position with 
opportunity. Resume & references. PW-3813, 
Chemical Week. 





CHEMICALS WANTED 





Surplus Wanted — Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
Oils, Acids Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc, Chemical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 
2-6970 





WANTED 





Machinery Wanted: 66” high side Raymond mill 
in good condition. Write Wyo-Ben Products, P.O. 
Box 1919, Billings, Montana. 





Spectrophotometer, used, complete spectrum, 
recording type. A. Gersen, P.O. Box 658, Pas- 
Saic, « Je 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1947-49—100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS (1947-49—100) 
All commodities (other than farm and foods) 
Chemicals and allied products 

Industrial chemicals 

Paint and paint materials 

Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 

Fats and oils (inedible) 

Fertilizer and materials 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





Latest Week 
et a | 
111.5 
53.97 
2,671 

14,226 
¥,312 


Latest Month 
128.8 
109.9 
124.1 
118.8 

93.8 
49.2 
108.3 





Preceding Week 


etl. 
111.2 
53.20 
2,674 
14,071 
7,256 


Preceding Month 


128.6 
110.0 
124.0 
119.2 

93.7 

50.8 
107.0 


Year Ago 
200.5 
111.9 
513% 
2,506 

13,259 
7,208 


Year Ago 
iZ73 
110.2 
124.0 
119.1 

93.0 
59.9 
107.6 





thousands FACTORY SALES OF U.S. PASSENGER CARS 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF TEXTILES 


of units 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 








[FAST )LOCAL BcA SERVICE 





meets all your laboratory 
chemical requirements 


Under its “B&A” label, General Chemical is the nation’s lead- Albany, N. Y. East St. Louis, Ill. 
ing producer of laboratory reagents and “C.P.” acids, offering Atlanta, Ga. Hedges, Wash. 
more than 1,000 purity products. Yet General’s B&A service 


i , Md. Houston, Texas 
is local. Fast. And dependable. eepnnden ™ 


Baton Rouge, La. Los Angeles, Calif. 

It has twenty-four strategically located distributing stations Birmingham, Ala. Milwaukee, Wisc. 

from coast to coast—staffed and set to serve you from the cities 

listed. At each, extensive stocks are maintained to suit local : ‘ 

laboratory and industrial demands. They can also be built to Bridgeport, Conn. Palladeiphia, Pa. 
supply the day-to-day needs of individual customers . . . a per- Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sonalized “plus” that means faster, better service for you. Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va. 


. . . i ’ ° i Cc ’ i e 

B&A reagents are also distributed by many leading labora- peneeinandle hi a mee _ 
tory supply houses that offer standards of service comparably Cleveland, 0 . erento, Cntarie 
high. For further information, please write or phone your near- Detroit, Mich. “Vancouver, B. C. 


est B&A office. *In Canada: Allied Chemical Canada, Ltd. 


Boston, Mass. *Montreal, Quebec 


llied 


BAKER & ADAMSON® hemical GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Reagents 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 





Put this in your pipe 





Get Durco Sleeveline Type F non-lubricated plug valves 


for your most severe corrosive or erosive services 


You can handle acids such as sulphuric, hydrofluoric 
and nitric; solvents, caustics, chlorine gas or liquid, chlo- 
rinated organics, plastic resins, high vacuums and cor- 
rosive slurries with little or no maintenance problems. 
Durco Type F valves are available in Durimet-20, 316 
Stainless, Monel, Chlorimet-2, Chlorimet-3, and Nickel. if 
Flanged or screwed, in sizes from 44” to 6” 2 or 3 way | Prone t ecareuaue 
design, 150 psi and 300 psi ratings. 
Write today for informative Bulletin V/4b. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY INC., Dayton, Ohio / Valves * Pumps « Filters » Process Equipment 




















